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Terminate Milk Witholding Drive 


Striking New York Shed Dairymen Cal! Recess Pending Efforts to Secure 


Control Order Rehearing—Al] Groups Heed Pleas of Officials 


° 

T LEAST temporary termination of 
Aw eight-day strike of a large number 

of New York milk shed dairymen, 
which had materially reduced normal ship- 
ments to the New York City area, 
threatened 


and which 
i time more serious curtail- 
ment, was effected on July 8th when county 
chairmen of the Dairy Farmers Union, strike 
voted a recess in 
This 


Hornesville, 


sponsoring organization, 


drive. action, 
Van 
N. Y., followed an appeal by Governor Her- 
bert H. that f 
government” be followed through a request 
federal-state milk 
hearings with a view to an upward 


the milk withholding 


ken at a meeting at 


ta 


Lehman “orderly processes of 


for reopening of price 
order 


revision in the producers’ price scale. 


The Governor’s call for termination of the 
strike pending efforts to secure revision in 
the 
processes provided in the law was made at 


the federal-state orders under regular 
an emergency conference arranged by him 
with leaders of all groups of dairymen in- 
volved. This was held on July 6th at a time 
there strong likelihood that 


full 30,000 membership of the Dairymen’s 


when was the 
League Cooperative Association might join 
the 23,000 dairymen already cooperating in 
the strike the 
Ur on. 


ordered by Dairy Farmers 


Governor Lehman’s Appeal 


In the interest of the 75,000 dairymen of 
the state and in the interest of 13,000,000 con- 
sumers of the state,” said the Governor, in 
part, in his appeal, “I urge the representa- 


tives of the producers present at the hearing 
tl afternoon to follow the orderly pro- 
cedure set forth in the federal-state law and 
milk marketing order. 


[his procedure which is set forth in both 
the federal and state law requires the pro- 
ducers to petition the duly constituted gov- 
ernmental hearing and 


authorities for a 


determination. 


\t such a hearing the producers would 
the 


existence of the factors which havé changed 


be given full opportunity to establish 


within the last few weeks since the present 


order was issued and which they believe 


tify an increase in the price. These factors 


are principally the drought and the increased 


scarcity and cost of farm labor. At such a 


hearing the interests of the consumers may 


also be presented. 


“Heretofore petitions of the dairymen pro 


ducers have never been disregarded by the 
The 
are receiving today a higher price for their 
But 


even so the dairy farmer is not now pros- 


duly constituted authorities. dairymen 


milk than they received a year ago. 
time. If 


perous and has not been for som« 


the changed factors warrant a further in- 
crease in the price the fact should and may 
be established to the satisfaction of the 


authorities. 


“I pledged to the representatives of the 


milk producers present,” he concluded, “my 
best effort to obtain a hearing by the federal- 
state authorities at the earliest possible time.” 

A similar suggestion had been voiced in a 
radio address on July 4th by IN. J. Cladakis, 
Administrator of the Metro- 


politan marketing order. 


Federal-Sate 


Young Secures United Front 
Wholeheated 


for this action 


support was 
immediately forthcoming from Owen D. 
Young, present dairyman and former chair- 


Electric 
the milk 
important 


the board of the General 


Co., who himself participated in 


man of 


withholding and served as an 
spokesman for the cause of the producers. 
Following a series of conferences at the Van 
Hornesville Farm of Mr. Young, represen- 
tatives of some 55,000 producers agreed to 


the program calling for an immediate peti- 
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On 


Dairymen’s 


a rehearing 
the 
League, the Eastern Milk Producers Coop- 


erative 


tion to the government for 


hand were delegates from 


\ssociation and the Dairy Farmers 


Union. 
Mr. Young called for a united effort to 
obtain an immediate and enforceable  in- 


crease in prices paid farmers for their milk. 
Continuing he said: “The dairy farmers need 
not only a quick increase in prices for their 


milk, 


this need and its urgency, the Governor has 


but an enforceable one. Recognizing 
pledged his best efforts to secure a new 
hearing (concerning the state milk market- 


ing order) and effective action as expedi- 


tiously as the law allows. 


“IT want to do everything in my power to 
help the Governor in that effort, and I am 
sure he feels as I do, that unified action by 
all producer organizations to that end will 
be most helpful, if not indeed essential. I 
regard this as an opportunity for the dairy 
farmers to show they can take united action. 


“At the same time it, affords an occasion 
for the federal authorities to show that the 
federal-state order can act quickly enough 
to meet the urgent need of the farmers.” 


Federal Investigators at Work 


Three investigators of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been dispatched to 
the New York milk shed to survey the ef- 
fects of drought conditians and other ele- 
ments entering into the rising cost of pro- 


milk. A 


is expected shortly, and it is generally anti- 


ducing report from these sources 
cipated that prompt action will be taken by 
department officials in granting the call for 


a new hearing. 


Striking dairymen had been demanding a 
$3.00 


pounds as compared with an estimated uni- 


uniform net return of per hundred 


form net price for July of around $2.15. Im- 
possibility of acceding to this request with- 
out an inevitably drastic increase in retail 
prices to prohibitive levels was immediately 
Mr. Cladakis. 
uniform net 


pointed out by Realization 
$3.00 
would necessitate an advance in the Class 1 


$4.80 hundred 


of a return, he stated, 


price to better than per 





pounds, an unthinkable procedure under ex- 
isting conditions. 


Decision of the Dairymen’s League mem- 
bership not to participate in the strike fore- 
doomed it to no greater effectiveness than 
had already been reached, and set in motion 
a general falling away in its participants. 
With the announcement of the recess by the 
Dairy Farmers Union, milk withholding was 
rapidly coming to an end at this writing 
and with picketing discontinued deliveries 
were rapidly returning to normal. 


Fluid Channels Well Supplied 


At the height of the strike it was esti- 
mated that from 2,500,000 to 3,500,000 quarts 
were blocked York City 
market out of normal total receipts for the 


from the New 


season of upwards of 7,500,000 quarts, of 
which about 5,000,000 quarts are normally 
utilized in fluid milk and cream channels. 
No important shortage was experienced at 
any time by the fluid trade, the deficiency 
being made up each day by drawing on milk 
usually going into manufacturing channels. 
Shortages of individual dealers were taken 
care of by prompt action of the Metropolitan 
Cooperative Milk Bargaining 


\gency, which set up a reserve pool from 


Distributors’ 


which allocations were made to applying 
dealers. This committee, which was formed 


1e direction of Joseph O. Eastlack, 


under tl 
secretary of the dealers’ bargaining agency, 
likewise maintained a reserve fund for the 


use of hospitals and relief stations 


\s usual, some violence flared at up-State 
points with numerous clashes between pickets 
and those attempting to deliver milk to 
plants. One fatality was reported when a 


Vermont deputy sheriff escorting milk 


truck fell beneath its wheels 
—-- — 


MILK CONTROL ENDS 


Trenton, N. J—Eight years of state con- 
trol of the milk industry terminated in New 
Jersey on June 30th with the expiration of 
the empowering legislation as of that date. 
Governor Charles Edison failed to give ap- 
proval to two measures, adopted during the 


closing days of the legislative session, one 
of which would have extended the life of the 
State Milk Control Board for thirty days, 


hile the other would have provided for the 
appointment of an administrator of the milk 
industry in the state at a salary of $10,000 
per year 

In taking this action the Governor criti- 
cised the Legislature for. what he termed its 
failure to deal with the issue on its merits, 
and condemned both extension proposals as 
dictated by politics rather than by the in- 
terests of the dairy industry and the state’s 
consumers. 


In spite of the termination of the former 
control there has been as yet no reported 
change in the milk price structure or hand- 
ling methods and practices throughout the 
state. 
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Milk Order Revised 


Important Amendments to New York 
City Control Measure in Effect July 
ist—Dairymen Unsatisfied 


Importantly amended provisions in the fed- 
eral order governing the handling of milk in 
the New York Metropolitan marketing area 
became 


effective July Ist following an- 


nouncement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard that better than 98 per 
cent of the dairy farmers in six states, vot- 
ing in a mail referendum, ending June 21st 
had indicated their approval of the changes. 
A complementary order 


similar covering 


New York State has also become operative. 

\ report on the results of the referendum, 
submitted by N. J. Cladakis, referendum 
agent, shows that 59,784 producers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and Vermont were eligi- 
ble to vote. A total of 25,944 votes were 
cast, and of these 25,599, or 98.75 percent, 
favored the issuance of the amendment. Co- 
operatives qualified to vote for their mem- 
bers cast 15,935 votes of the total, and of 
these 99.7 percent were for the amendment. 
Individual 10,009 votes of 


percent favored the amendment. 


producers cast 
which 97 
Widespread producer dissatisfaction with the 
price advances granted was, however, made 
immediately apparent by the launching of a 
milk strike up-Sstate, since happily termin- 


ated. 
Chief Provisions Outlined 


Under the amendment Class 1 milk sold in 
ie marketing area is priced at $2.65 per 
hundredweight for July 1941 and at $2.88 
per hundredweight for the months of Aug- 
ust 1941 through March 1942. This fixed 
price sets aside, until the April 


1942, the schedule of Class 1 prices contained 


month of 


in the previous order. This schedule estab- 
lishes the Class 1 price in relation to the 
price of butter, varying with certain changes 
in the butter price. 

Class 1 milk sold outside of the New York 
metropolitan marketing area now is priced 
at the uniform rate computed by the market 
d milk, plus 
This amendment 


administrator for all net pool 
20 cents per hundredweight 
provision requires that 20 cents per hundred- 
weight of Class 1 milk sold outside the mar- 
keting area be included in the net pool obli- 
gation of each handler and included in the 
computation of the uniform price. 


Provisions of the amendment clarify and 
simplify the use classification of milk on 
which producer prices are based. The num- 
ber of classes are reduced from ten to seven. 
This is accomplished by including in Class 
formerly Class II-B and 
Class III-B, and setting up Class III which 
includes the former Class III-A, Class III-C, 
and Class III-D. 


II-B what was 


The price of Class II-A milk, primarily 
cream, continues on a schedule which estab- 
lishes this price in relation to the price of 
butter. The price of Class II-B milk, mainly 
frozen desserts and mixtures, is fixed by the 
amendment at 12 cents per hundredweight 
under the Class II-A price. Another ¢ 
is made in the price of Class II-C milk which 
is priced at 10 cents per hundredweight over 
the Class III price. 


The pricing of Class III milk is based on 
a differential of 10 cents per hundredweight 
over the price paid for milk at specified evap- 
orated milk plants. This price, however, can- 
not be below a mnimum established by the 
order through a formula based on the price 
of butter plus a defferential. The price of 
Class IV-A milk, butter, continues without 
change in formula. The price of Class I\-B 
milk, cheese, is modified by a change in the 
formula so as to raise this price in line with 
prices paid in competing cheese producing 
areas. 


Diversion Payments Changed 


\ provision of the amendment relating to 
payments to handlers for diverting surplus 
milk is designed to make sure that country 
handlers will furnish milk to city dealers 
when it is needed instead of being diverted 
into other use classifications. Under this 
provision no diversion payment (17 cents per 
hundredweight rate) is to be made to a han- 
dler who, during the delivery period for 
which the claim is made, refuses to sell milk 
to other handlers who do not operate or con- 
trol country receiving plants, or refuses to 
sell other handlers milk of a desired butter- 
fat test if such milk is available in the hand- 
ler’s country plants. 


Offers to buy milk which otherwise would 
be diverted to surplus uses are governed by 
conditions which the amendment incorporates 
in the order. These conditions include cash on 
delivery for a quantity of not less than 200 
cans per shipment, and a purchase price in 
keeping with the terms of the order, plus 
not more than 23 cents per hundredweight as 
a handling charge. 

\ change which the amendment makes in 
the cooperative payment provision of the 
order is designed to make more specific, in 
terms of marketing responsibility, the kinds 
of services expected to be performed by 
operatives in order to qualify for payment 
Another modification requres cooperatives to 
pay non-member producers the uniform price 
for their milk in accordance with the some 
conditions required of other handlers. Orher 
changes made by the amendment are designed 
to clarify and strengthen various admnis‘ra- 
tive provisions of the order. 

— — — o—apE@ 


MERVIN CASLER DIES 


Croghan, N. Y.—Mervin Casler, 62, man- 
ager of the Hoffman & Dudo milk plant here 
and long a prominent cheesemaker, died re- 
cently at his home of a severe heat attack. 
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The Spencer-Kling Survey 


N VIEW of the material lag in antici- 
pated volume of surplus dairy products 
being acquired by governmental agencies 
since the mid-March passage of the Lend- 
Lease Bill, and especially in view of recent 
disconcerting moves by Department of Agri- 
culture officials to set about overcoming this 
deficiency, much interest has centered on a 
report entitled “Britain’s Needs for Ameri- 
can Dairy Products and How to Meet 
Them,”, prepared by Dr. LELAND SPENCER 
and HERBERT R. KLInG and issued in mid- 
June by the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm 
York State College of 
N. ¥ 


Management, New 
Agriculture, Ithaca, 


It is to be borne in mind that great con- 
sternation has reigned throughout all branch- 
es of the dairy industry in this country as 
a result of reiterated appeals by Lorp Woo - 
ToN, British Food Minister, our Secretary 
of Agriculture CLaupe R. WicKarp, and 
other high department officials for a reduc- 
tion in domestic consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts in order to provide for shipment across 
the North Atlantic of a larger quantity of 
\merican cheese, evaporated milk and dry 
skimmilk. Likewise cause of extremely seri- 
ous concern on the part of dairy interests 
in general have been the recent potent Admin- 
istration boosts toward a much heavier use of 
oleomargarine by the American consuming 
public at the expense of butter. All these 
developments have served as a cap to the 
climax of confusion slowly building up from 
the welter of cross purposes, uncertainties 
and ineffectualities featuring the Depart- 
ment’s program for heayy increases in dairy 
foodstuffs 
building up of a vast reservoir of surplus 


and other production and the 
reserves on which to draw for Lend-Lease 
measure requirements and the needs of our 
own defense program. 

In their comprehensive survey of the exist- 
ing situation in the domestic dairy products 
economy, Messrs. SPENCER and KLING, wide- 
ly known specialists in the field of milk mar- 
keting, shed valuable light upon all facets 
problems involved and advance con- 


rete recommendations for their solution. 


Initially considering the reasons underlying 
3ritain’s large-scale needs of United States 
dairy products, they probe into the question 
of why, in view of the long standing sur- 
plused condition of our key agricultural 
supplies, it should be deemed necessary great- 
ly to expand our output or curtail our own 
use of dairy products in order to fill these 
needs. 


Pointing out that in normal times Britain 
turns out only about 9 per cent of her re- 
quirements of butter and 25 per cent of her 
cheese consumption, the report traces the 
heavy volume of normal imports cut out by 
Nazi control of originating countries and the 
material curtailment in receipts from New 
Zealand and Australia through shipping 
losses and disrupted ocean transportation, 
these two factors naturally resulting in sharp- 
ly reduced British dairy products consump- 


tion through a drastic rationing system. 


Continuing, the authors consider Srcre- 
TARY WICKARD’s indication that Great 
3ritain will need to draw from the United 
States during the fifteen month period be- 
ginning with May of this year roughly 250,- 
000,000 Ibs. of cheese, 15,000,000 cases of 
evaporated milk and 20,000,000 to 25,000,- 
000 Ibs. of dry skimmilk, these quantities 
equalling respectively 30 per cent of our av- 
erage make of cheese, 25 per cent of our 
pack of case evaporated and 5 per cent of 
our dry skimmilk production. Placing the 
whole milk equivalent of this volume of 
cheese and evaporated milk at approximate- 
ly 4,000,000,000 lIbs., the authors stress the 
fact that even’ spreading these shipments 
over fifteen months would require nearly 
20 per cent more dairy products than have 
been exported from this country in any simi- 
lar period in our history. And they point 
out that, under conditions as they exist, to 
accomplish this task will require either an 
abnormal increase in dairy products produc- 
tion or a reduction in domestic consumption. 


Passing on to a consideration of the sup- 
ply-demand relationship, the report explains 
the marked differences in conditions affect- 
ing use now prevalent as compared with 
those existing from 1917 to 1920 when rapid 


retail price advances and mounting living 


costs materially cut into consumption, leav- 
ing a large surplus available for export. 
Considering the entire set-up of cow popu- 
lation, feed supplies and farm labor, the 
authors come to the conclusion that nothing 


less than a substantial rise in milk prices, 
assured to dairymen in advance, will induce 
as much as 5 per cent expansion in the 
country’s milk flow during the next six 
months as against the needed 6 to 8 per cent 
gain. 


Reviewing the failure of the Administra- 
tion’s program as up to now operated to 
produce anywhere near the desired results, 
the authors contend that, while farmers are 
fully as patriotic as any group of citizens in 
the country, appeals to dairymen for in- 
creased production “will have little effect 
unless accompanied by definite assurances 
that the prices to be paid will make the addi- 
Several recent sur- 


’ 


tional output profitable.’ 
veys, they state, clearly show that the milk- 
price feed-price ratio has more influence upon 
the dairyman’s efforts to produce than any 
other factor. Likewise, on the demand side, 
these economists conclude that the public is 
unlikely to respond in any degree to appeals 
for curtailed consumption of dairy products 
as long as individual purchasing power is 
unimpaired and as long as relatively low 
retail prices are maintained. 

Coming to concrete suggestions to achieve 
the desired objectives, the authors express 
their conviction that immediate stimulation 
of production can most effectively be ob- 
tained by announcing a schedule of guar- 
anteed minimum returns to milk producers 
for six months’ in advance, coupled with a 
guarantee of prices for cheese and evapo- 
rated milk allowing a sufficient margin to 
cover extra expenses incurred by the manu- 
facturing plants. 


Its Specific Program 


ITH particular reference to the New 
York milk shed, and acknowledging 
the fact that the 
naturally susceptible of improvement in de- 


tail by further careful study, the report lays 


proposals are 


down the following recommendations. 


1. The government to announce a standing 
offer of 23 cents per pound for American 
cheese delivered any time in the next six 
months. (Basic quotation for U. S. No. 1 
Twins at Plymouth, Wisconsin, with suit- 
able differentials for other delivery points) ; 
provided factories pay net to producers not 
less than the amount per 100 pounds of 3.5 

(Please turn to Page 164) 
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Capitol Hill Activities 


HERE has been much doing in the 
past few days on Capitol Hill and in 
the administrative departments and 
agencies that is, at least, of general interest 
to the milk producers, handlers, processors 
and distributors. 


The $32,800,000,000 all-time high appro- 
priation bills passed by Congress during the 
fiscal year 1941, about $6,000,000,000 more 
than the highest World War year, 1919; the 
House Ways and Means 
Committee to impose an annual use tax of 
$5.00 on all automobiles in the United States ; 


prope sal of the 


the negotiations for trade treaties with Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay; and the suggestion 
of Englishmen that this country go without 
cream one day a week so that more pow- 
dered milk can be sent to Great Britain, are 
all matters in which the American milk in- 
dustry undoubtedly has a live concern. 


Among the bills approved in the latter 
days of the fiscal year was an appropriation 
of $1,060,500,000 for farm benefit payments 
and the Agriculture. The 
lending authority of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was increased from $1,400,000,- 
000 to $2,650,000,000. The life of the cor- 


Department of 


poration was extended for two more years. 
The bill carries $500,000,000 for soil con- 
servation and $212,000,000 for farm parity 
payments. In addition to the outright ap- 
propriations, the law gives the department 
authority to borrow from the RFC a total 
of $270,000,000 for farm tenant and rehabili- 
tation loans and for rural electrification. 


There was a fight on a $50,000,000 appro- 
priation for disposal of surplus commodities 
by the Food Stamp Plan, added to the $885,- 
000,000 relief bill. There was much opposi- 
tion to the vast unheard-of appropriations, 
but the New Dealers were able to put them 
across. Representative Taber of up-state 
New York said he ventured to predict that 
when the tax bill, calling for from $3,000,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000,000 comes in, the people 
of this country will rise up and smite those 
who have been responsible for these appro- 
priations. 


Consider Trade Pacts 


EARINGS on the negotiations for 
trade agreements with Argentina and 
Uruguay before the Committee for 
Reciprocity United States 
Tariff Commission, were largely attended by 
opponents and preponents of the treaties. A 
large number of senators and congressmen 


Information, 
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testified in opposition to any reduction in 
tariff duties on dairy products. In case the 
proposed reductions in duties on casein and 
Italian-type cheese are granted, the Ameri- 
can farmers will lose their market for these 
products, according to those who testified in 


the farmers’ interest. 


Representative Andersen of Minnesota pre- 
sented a statement signed by 100 members of 
Congress. Only a brief summary of this and 
other testimony can be given here. The state- 
ment declared that international trade is cha- 
otic. A few large nations may control inter- 
national trade for their own purpose. There- 
fore any foreign trade commitments are dan- 
gerous at this time. The principal avowed 
purpose of the reciprocal trade agreements 
policy, according to Secretary of State Hull, 
has been the promotion of world peace. Its 
complete failure to achieve that end is over- 
whelmingly evident. All concessions granted 
in either of these two proposed agreements 
would be generalized to all countries under 
our unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ies. 

Hemispheric defense must be considered in 
the light of the relations of these countries 
with other nations. Great Britain has the 
largest foreign investments in Argentina and 
Uruguay. Consequently the trade of those 
two countries is tied most strongly to the 
3ritish Empire. To secure the bulk of this 
trade we would have to take over such invest- 
ments. And we would have to accept our in- 
terest in large quantities of competitive agri- 
cultural products. 

By acreage restrictions, loans, food stamps, 
and export subsidies, the government has 
undertaken to raise farm prices, and control 
surpluses, which have become embarrassing 


notwithstanding. By price-raising, it now en- 


courages increased production of certain 
foods. When the present emergency is ended, 
we will face unmanageable surpluses, and 
price disruptions. It is, therefore, illogical to 
lower duties on 


competitive agricultural 


products. 
Inconsistencies Patent 


HE Department of Agriculture stimu- 


lates production of other crops on 

former surplus crop lands. Flaxseed is 
being grown on acreage formerly planted to 
grains. Dairying has increased tremendous- 
ly in the South, replacing cotton. These pro- 
flaxseed, 
cheese, casein, and lactrine among commodi- 


posed trade agreements include 


ties on which concessions may be granted. 
The dangerous inconsistency is patent. 


The current policy of the Administration 


is to raise wages, increasing production 
costs. Such a policy cannot possibly in- 
tegrated with still another trade policy of 


admitting to the American markets the farm 
products of low wages, long hours, anc low 
living standards. The American farms ust 
share the social gains. 


These proposed trade agreements wit) Ar- 


gentina and Uruguay certainly will con- 
tain concessions detrimental to large groups 
of our population. Fear of potential ury 
from such trade agreements will impair that 
national unity so vital in the present emer- 
gency. 


Considering dairying as a part of the live- 
stock industry, E. W. Sheets, of Washing- 
ton, secretary of the United States Live- 


stock Association, a Corn Belt organization, 


in a very comprehensive brief pointed out 
that casein, vegetable oils, oleo oil and oleo 
stearine and cheeses are among the com- 
modities for which it is proposed to cut in 


half the tariff rates in the proposed trade 
agreements with Argentina. 


Mr. Sheets stated further that livestock 
and dairy income combined represents 70 
per cent of our national farm income. Ii con- 
cessions are made to reduce existing tariff 
rates on these products, undoubtedly it 
would mean an increased flood of commodities 
from Argentina and Uruguay, which would 
enter into direct competition with our do- 
mestic dairy and livestock and meat produc- 
tion, and supplant consumption of the home 
product to the extent of such imports. 


Cattle owners are in fear of the dreaded 
food-and-mouth disease which in the past 
has proved disastrous to them. The last out- 
break of this disease was traced directly to 
South American origin, and it cost upwards 
of $200,000,000 to curb. Thousands of cattle 
were slaughtered in the process, meaning un- 
told economic loss to our dairy farmers and 
stockmen. 


Milk Groups Opposed 


EPRESENTING over 260,000 dairy- 
men who are members of the 59 co- 
operatives comprising the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, 
Charles W. Holman, secretary of the Feder- 
ation, stated that lowered tariffs on casein 
would the 
American market. 


situation is 
If the import duty on 
Italian type cheese is lowered the govern- 


create a ruinous 


ment will place itself in the position of 
killing an infant industry. Rapid growth 
of Italian cheese production in the United 
States has brought the domestic output ‘ose 
to the amounts imported. Under lowered 
tariffs, the flood of South American It:lian 
type cheese would be sure to cause abai \on- 


ment of this thriving young industry. 


Domestic prices of casein run closely par- 
allel to the Argentine price plus duty, ac- 


cording to Mr. Holman. Thas if the tariff 
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rate is cut from the present level of 5% 
cent- a pound to half that amount, farmers 
wou! receive about 7.7 cents less per hun- 
dred pounds for fluid skimmilk going into 
case’) production. Thus reduction would im- 
mediately be reflected in all fluid skimmilk 
sales regardless of use. 


As tor cheese, Mr. Holman says the argu- 
ment has been continuously presented that 
Italian type cheese is not competitive with 
American products. In 1939 we consumed 
over |9,500,000 pounds of Italian type cheese, 
and imported 22,000,000 pounds. It is hard 
to understand how such imports can be 
called noncompetitive, when we produce al- 
most as much as we import. 


The present tariff of 7 cents a pound but 
not less than 35 percent ad valorem has not 
South 
from the American market. 


resulted in exclusion of American 


chees¢ Large 
quantities have come into this country over 
the present tariff wall. Thus, even if there 
were no question of protecting a young and 
promising American industry, any lowering 
of the tariff rate would be wholly indefen- 
sible. 


The Kansas State Dairy Association, Na- 
tional Grange, Italian Cheese Producers As- 
sociation and National Cheese Institute pre- 
sented briefs opposing tariff reductions on 
dairy products. 


Proponents of tariff reductions on casein, 
cheese and oils used in oleomargarine manu- 
acture were representatives of the coated 
paper manufacturers, and various other in- 


Meat 


Corporation of New York was represented 


dustries. The Argentine Producers 


by Wm. S. Culbertson of Washington. 


Opposition to the trade treaties with Ar- 


gentina and Uruguay was much more appar- 


ent at the hearings than endorsement of the 
proposed agreements. Nevertheless, it is 
highly probable that the‘treaties will be ap- 
proved by the United States and the South 
American countries. They are in line with 


Secretary of State Hull’s foreign trade pol- 


icy, have the backing of Department of Agri- 
culture economists, and the men who have 
the negotiations under consideration are not 
like to act against the wishes of their 
superior officials. It is probable that not all 
the concessions outlined in the agreements will 
be granted, but it may be expected that on 
at le ist some of the dairy and meat products 


liste | the tariff duties will be slashed in half. 


Threats to Dairying 


W FYASHINGTON observers of the 
\ dairy situation are alarmed at the 
activities of the oleo lobby in connec- 

tion with the national defense efforts. Butter 
has \een removed from the stamp list depriv- 


tng ‘he dairy industry of a large potential 


mar<et, according to Donald Kane, Wash- 
ingt_n Representative of the National Dairy 
Union. Similar disturbing news comes from 


Julu, 1941 


the recent request by the Secretary of Agri- 
reduce 
their consumption of cheese so that a maxi- 


culture that American consumers 
mum of our cheese production can be utilized 
for feeding the British people. Likewise the 
oleo people have won an outstanding boom 
for potential sales volume at the expense of 
butter through the new standards of identity 
promulgated by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration, which will permit the addi- 
tion of chemicals and vitamins to their prod- 
uct rendering it in greater simulation to 
butter in body, flavor, keeping quality and 


general acceptability. 





MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 





Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
May increased 8.91 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 152 U. S. markets 
to the New York City headquarters of the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 

In May daily average sales totaled 7,162,- 
696 quarts compared with 6,576,696 quarts in 
May, 1940. 

Milk company payrolls in May showed an 
increase of 6.21 per cent and employment a 
decrease of 0.07 per cent compared with 
May, 1940. 
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BRIQUET CLEANSER 


ELIMINATES SCALE IN HARD WATER—A BETTER CLEANSER IN ANY WATER! 





Your milk and cream cans will be 
cleaner—last longer when washed 
with Super-NuFos, the new briquet 
can cleanser. You will save money 
with Super-NuFos through fewer 
can replacements! Super-NuFos 
makes can washing quicker, easier, 
more efficient, more economical! 


ELIMINATES SCALE 
Removes milk residue ef- 
fectively—Leaves clean rins- 
ing surface—Insures low 
bacteria count—Is a practi- 
cal control for hard water 
— Eliminates scaling up— 
Does not injure tin coat- 










ings...and remember, it is a bet- 
ter cleanser in either soft or hard 
water! 

Supplied in hard briquets for use 
in the Super-NuFos alkalinity con- 
trol unit, Super-NuFos will reduce 
your cleanser bills. It is economical 
to buy and to use. There is no waste. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER — Write 
for Free Trial Offer and let 
us show you what Super- 
NuFos can do for you in 
your own plant. Write 
today —it means lower 
cleansing Costs—money in 
your pocket! 


Super - Nufos 
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Frank A. Wills Dies 


Board Chairman of Supplee-Wills- 


Jones Succumbs to Accidental In- 


juries—Long Prominent in Dairying 


Philadelphia, Pa—Frank A. Wills, 77, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., died on June 
20 in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lancaster, Pa., 
as a result of injuries suffered in an auto 
accident three days earlier. 


Mr. Wills, a resident of Philadelphia, had 
been driving to Virginia on a vacation trip 
with his wife, Mrs. Claire Louise Miller 
Wills. His car was struck and overturned, 
at a Lancaster intersection, by a truck which 
police said failed to halt at a stop sign. Mr. 
Wills was thrown from his car and re- 
ceived a fractured skull. Mrs. Wills was 
cut and bruised. 


Funeral services, held in Philadelphia on 
June 23, were attended by leaders of the dairy 
industry, to which Mr. Wills had made 
many contributions over a period of sixty 
years. 


Started Business at Seventeen 


He was born on January 21, 1864, on the 
farm of his parents, Allen W. and Hannah 
Wills, near Norristown, Pa. He attended 
Conshohocken High School and Crittenden 
Business College. He started in the milk 
business when he was 17, borrrowing money 
for a horse and wagon. Within nine months 
he had repaid this loan. Four years later 
he was operating four milk routes. 

By 1907 the Wills Company had 40 routes, 
and a partnership was arranged between Mr. 
Wills and Joseph L. Jones, Jr., owner of 
another milk company. The business was 
enlarged by the addition of York State 
Farms, operating in Germantown, and the 
milk company of Joseph and Horace Kratz. 
In 1911 the McEwan Company joined the 
partnership. 


The Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. was 
formed in December, 1917 by a consolidation 
with the Supplee Milk Co. This organiza- 
tion became the largest in the Philadelphia 
area and one of the largest in the world. 


Mr. Wills was president of the Supplee- 
Wills-Jones Milk Co. from 1934 to 1938, 
when he was elected chairman of the board. 


Long Promoted Industry Welfare 


During his career he was active in promot- 
ing the interests of the dairy industry as a 
whole. He helped to found the Interna- 
tional Milk Dealers Assn. in 1908, and later 
served a term as president. In 1939, at the 
Association’s annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco, he was awarded a plaque in honor of 
his contributions to the industry. 


He made many innovations in dairy sani- 
tation in the construction of “Sunlight 
Dairies,” home plant of the Wills-Jones Milk 
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Co., in 1914. The building, at 26th and Ox- 
ford Sts., Philadelphia, is now the home of 
the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. 


Mr. Wills was active in the Philadelphia 
Milk Exchange, and served as president in 
1908. He was a past director of National 
Dairy Products Corp., a member of the 
board of directors of Presbyterian Hospital, 
in Philadelphia, and active in the affairs of 
Bethlehem Presbyterian Church. 

He is survived by his wife, and three 
daughters: Mrs. Clifford Donahower, of 
Wyncote, Mrs. Indus W. Hughes, of 
Germantown, and Mrs. Donald Drummond, 
of Morrisville, Pa. 

——~— > 


Cc. R. LINDBACK HONORED 


Bucknell Confers Degree of Doctor of 
Laws on Abbotts Dairies Head 


Philadelphia, Pa—2In recognition of his 
leadership in the dairy industry over the past 
quarter of a century, Bucknell University on 
June 9th conferred the Degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon C. R. Lindback, president of 
Abbots Dairies. 

Mr. Lindback was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on July 6, 1877. While still in 
his boyhood, Mr. Lindback, in company with 
his parents, settled in the dairyland of Wis- 
consin. He began his career in his father’s 
creamery in West 
Bend. Later he be- 
came a_ salesman 
with the De Laval 
Separator Co. of 
New York advanc- 
ing next to the man- 
agership of the Phil- 
adelphia District of 
the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing 
Co. of Chicago. He 





was in turn made 
vice-president of Ab- 


Cc. R. Lindback 


botts Dairies in 
1912 and in 1914 he was advanced to the 
presidency of that company, 

Mr. Lindback served as president of the 
Philadelphia Milk Exchange and also as 
president of the International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers from 1929 to 1931. 

12 —___ 


BUTTERMILK SALES BOOSTER 


In order further to stimulate the sales of 
buttermilk during the hot weather months 
the National Dairy Council is offering to the 
trade an impressive poster with the head- 
lines “Buttermilk—Cooling—Refreshing”. 

This action-compelling card will help to 
capitalize on the hot summer days ahead. 
Sales copy and illustration both strongly 
suggest a glass of thirst-satisfying butter- 
milk. The easy-to-read message stands out 
strong and clear against the cool, green 
background. It is printed in four colors and 
has extra large space for imprinting com- 
pany name. 


PRESS FOR HIGHER RETURNS 
Buffalo Area Dairymen Seek Price In- 
creases—Many Support Stand 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Following two days and 
two nights of taking testimony here recently 
on proposals for amendments to the Niavara 
Frontier milk marketing order, Commissioner 
of Agriculture Holton V. Noyes now is pre- 
paring proposed changes for submission to 
milk producers who supply the Western ‘ew 
York market. 

Initial sessions were devoted to testimor 


: 
by which Commissioner Noyes is to decide 
whether a differential is to be included in 
the order in favor of Guernsey milk, and 
whether an adjustment in favor of the Guer- 
nsey product is to be made under the equali- 
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prices to producers.” Dr. Spencer said he 
was sorry that no proposal was made to in- 
crease the cream price in the Buffalo area. 
He emphasized that “agriculture is fully as 
important as industry in our defense pro- 
gram.” 

Other witnesses told of the scarcity of 
farm labor in the Buffalo area and the in- 
ability to compete with industrial demands 
at present price levels. Thomas E. O’Brien, 
a draft board official in that area, said far- 
mers who paid $35 a month for laborers last 


, 


year “are lucky if they can get any help 
year at $65 or $70.” He said that milit 


< 


service is not the real factor.in the farm 
labor shortage. 

The Niagara Frontier Distributors | 
gaining Agency expressed its oppositior 


many of the producers’ proposals and _ its 
legal representatives closely questioned the 


producers’ witnesses, particularly with reier 
ence to payments obtained by operating 
operatives. 

a en 


ON SIX-DAY SYSTEM 


Meadville, Pa.—Citing the fact that six- 
day operation in many other cities has i- 
dicated “very little inconvenience” to cus- 
tomers, local milk distributors have recently 
abandoned Sunday deliveries. 
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THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AN ELSIE! 


Successor Bids Fair to Surpass Ac- 
complishments of Her Predecessor 

iile the original Elsie Borden was called 
to the Great Beyond, a new and younger 
Bovine Beauty has taken her place in the 
yotlight of public admiration and adulation. 
To the new Elsie the laurels already are be- 
ing bestowed; travel and public appearances 
are distinguishing the life of the honored 
Jersey from that of her lesser known sisters ; 
a liie of ease, luxury, and praise awaits the 
new queen of cultured aristocracy. 

ie newest Elsie Borden, a four-year-old 


Jersey, already has become so popular that 





she was booked for July by the Steel Pier 


in Atlantic City. There she was seen in the 
same lavish World’s Fair boudoir by 175,000 
visitors over the Independence Day week 
end. 

In the accompanying picture she is shown 
acting as hostess to Seth Spaulding of Holly 
wood, Calif. 
on the 


country as guests-of the Chamber of Com 


Seth was one of 2,000 children 


Pier that day from all over the 


merce. Earlier in thé day he had been ap- 


pointed as Atlantic City’s “Mayor”. 


ANIMATED Exsie Movi 


Coincidental with the initial successes of the 
The 


Company presented a preview of “From Moo 


new Elsie in the public eye, Borden 
to You” starring Elsie in an animated tech 
nicolor educational movie produced by Cai 
el Films. The film showings were held in 
the Music Room Suite of the Biltmore Hotel 
New York City, July 9. 
quired about ten minutes. 


The showing re- 
\nimated Elsie is 
main character and star of the show. 

In an entertaining, captivating, and fre 
ently amusing manner Elsie explains the 
rious factors that enter into the determina- 
n of the price of milk. She also takes the 


lience through the various dairy opera- 


ns of producing, processing and distribut- 
ing that are so vital to public health, econ- 

iy and general welfare. The showing of 
> film is interspersed with original songs 


aad ditties. 


July, 194] 


The theme of this animated, educational 
film is directed not solely to children but also 
affords equal entertainment and education for 
adults. 


The only reference to the Borden 


name is in the introduction. An executive of 
the Borden Company explained that show- 
ings of this film will be nation-wide in scope 
to a including 


schools, women’s clubs and civic organiza- 


wide range of audiences 


tions. 


At the preview party a number of Borden 


executives were on hand to welcome the 


guests, hear comments on the film and to 


assist in serving refreshments and_ hors 


d’oeuvres. Included among the guests were 
press representatives, nutritionists, members 


of women’s clubs and health officials. 
——__——_-o—ie 9 


ATTACK TRADE BARRIERS 


C. R. Plumb Predicts Material Progress 
in Drive to Tear Down Bars 
Albany, N. Y.—Real progress in breaking 
down restraining trade barriers between the 
states during the next twelve months is fore- 
seen by Clifford R. Plumb of Albany, newly- 
elected president of the Association of Food 
and Drug Officials of the Unted States. 
Mr. Plumb, who is director of the New 
York State Bureau of Food Control, Depart- 
ment of 


Agriculture and Markets, has re- 


cently returned from St. Paul, Minn., where 
he was elevated to head the nation-wide or- 
ganization of food and drug law administra- 
tors. Prior to his election he served as chair- 
man of the committee on interstate cooper- 
ation in the enforcement of food, drug ,and 
cosmetic laws. 

“The association,” said Plumb, “is solidly 
supporting the move for uniformity in laws 
and the interpretation of them, and is unani 
mous in its desire to tear down the picket 
built 
states in an effort to keep out the business of 


fences that have been around some 
other states. 

“We are more determined than ever—in 
the light of our national emergency—to have 
our separate states work together as a unit 
instead of as separate principalities. I am 
convinced that is the opinion of every mem- 
ber of our association. The danger to our 


country is definitely accomplishing 


thing we have long sought to do. 


some- 


“I know I correctly interpret the sentiment 
of the entire membership when I say that 
the next twelve months are gong to find our 
people working for remedial legislation in 
every state where such legislation is needed 
to make our laws on food and drugs fairly 
uniform and obliterate state walls.” 

Mr. Plumb invited the association to con- 
duct its 46th annual conference in New York 


City in 1942 and the invitation was accepted. 
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A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 


Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 


Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information : 


bat 








STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 





Established 1883 


E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT ST. 
DETROIT, MICH 









Stresses Farmers’ Plight 
Dairymen’s League President Contrasts 
Their Status with High Wages and 
Short Hours for Labor 


Syracuse, N. Y.—American farmers were 
described as “forgotten men” by Fred H. 
Sexauer, president of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, in a recent radio 
broadcast here. “The position of the Ameri- 
can farmer is well-nigh desperate,” said Mr. 
Sexauer in a speech carried over a nation- 
wide hook-up by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 


“In the effort to prepare for national de- 
fense,” said Mr. Sexauer, “America’s first 
line of defense, agriculture, may easily be 
forgotten. Farmers will do their part for 
They will do it without 
They will do it 


national defense. 
stint, without selfishness. 
because they are Americans. They want 
none of the isms, none of the new order, 


that Hitler or Stalin would implant here. 
“Farmers are confronted by the most acute 

labor problem since 1920. Young men have 

Other 


thousands have been enticed away from the 


been called for military training. 
farms by the high wages and short hours of 


industry. 
Can Have Guns and Butter 


“The German people were asked to give 
up butter so its army could have guns. 
America can have both guns and butter un 
less the farmer is made the forgotten man. 
Germans get their vitamins in synthetic form. 
This should not be necessary here. America 
can have its vitamin foods if farmers re 
ceive consideration; if the planning is done 
in the field as well as in the factory and 


swivel chair. 


“Food may not win a war, but neither 
will guns, tanks and planes unless there is 
food for the armed forces, the civilian popu- 
lation and for the countries fighting the 
Axis. There need be no lack of either guns 
or food if labor and capital will do their 
part in work, long hours and sacrifices as 


farmers do. 


“Farmers will provide the food if govern- 
ment will recognize their problems as it has 
those of labor with wage hour laws, media 
tion boards and the National Labor Rela 
tions Act: and, as it has recognized indus 
try’s problems with cost plus contracts and 


escalator clauses. 


“The government has asked farmers to 
boost production of dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables—the vitamin foods. The 
farmers producing those foods are the hard- 
est hit by the labor shortage. Here in the 
northeast where must be produced milk, 
fruits, vegetables, truck and canning crops 
for the great industrial cities there is an 
labor. Farms are 


alarming shortage of 


manned by old men, women and children. 
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They have been forced to dispose of cows, 
and acres are untilled because there isn’t 
enough manpower. 


Farmers’ Lot Seen Harder 


“ 


Between the ending of one World War 
and the beginning of a second, the lot of the 
In 23 


years, the per capita income of non-farm 


American farmer has grown harder. 


people has risen 20 per cent while that of 
farm people has fallen 40 per cent. The 
rate of industrial wages has nearly doubled 
while farm prices have been cut in half. 
Working hours of industrial employees have 
declined at least a fifth. 
must work as long and as hard as ever. In 


Those on farms 


that period, computed on an hourly basis, 
the buying power of the average industrial 
worker has risen 133 per cent, but the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer has fallen nearly 
one-third. Thus the standard of living of 
city workers can be estimated to have in- 
creased 25 to 50 per cent while that of farm 
folk has remained stationary or declined. 


“For a dairy farmer to keep pace with 
the rapidly advancing standards of the city 
factory worker, the wholesale price of butter 
today would have to be over 52 cents per 
pound, and the price of milk for fluid use 
much over $3.00 per hundredweight. 


“When the present World War began, 
the time was out of joint for agriculture. 
The scales were tipped downward for the 
farmer, and the rapidly changing conditions 


have left farm people far behind. Farm 
wage rates are soaring, and in some com- 
munities it is almost impossible to procure 
farm labor. Under such conditions, the gov- 
ernment is asking the producers of milk, 
poultry, corn and hogs to 4ncrease produc- 
tion. To accomplish such a task will become 
increasingly difficult even under adequate 
Without price 
the outlook is necessarily one of constricted 


price incentives. incentives, 
production due to the physical inability of 
those left on the farms to supply the need 


Cites Strikes in Industry 


“Straining themselves to the utmost, farm- 
ers cannot but be shocked by the dislocation 
of the industrial plant caused by strikes and 
lockouts with the’ contending parties appar 


ently heedless of the national interest. 


“Farm people note with concern that the 
average industrial worker is now working 
10 hours less per week than he did in the 
last World War. Such a condition savors 
of the tragic breakdown which occurred in 
France and horrified the world. Since Sep- 
tember, 1939, a total of 24,000,000 man days 
has been lost as a result of industrial strikes. 
To make up for the lost time, 10,000 men 
would have to work eight years. The farmer 
with a son in the army at $21.00 per month, 
doing his own work because he cannot af- 
ford to pay city factory wages, should not 
be blamed for being resentful. 


“In the last World War, the organized 


farmers of this nation united and demanded 


an equal economic position and an equal 
share in the coriduct of the war. In our 
present defense effort, they again demand 


such rights. Instead of this recognition 
agriculture and agriculture’s cause are |lit- 
erally being ‘pushed around’ in the nation’s 
capitol. In the administration of the defense 
agencies, little or no regard has been given 
to agricultural Even with 
respect to women’s representation in the 


representation. 


national defense activities, the farm women 
and their interests have been forgotten. ir 


them we also demand equality.” 
—_——o =o 


FAIR MILKERS COMPETE 


Mary Lou Foster Tops New York Girls 
in Dairy Month Feature 


Albany, N. Y.—Before Governor Lehman, 
Agriculture Noyes and a 
crowd of 3,000 persons, Mary Lou Foster 
milked her way to the 4-H Club girls’ State 
championship on the lawn in front of the 
Capitol at Albany recently. Miss Foster is 
18. She lives near Gowanda and represented 


Commissioner 


Erie County in the first milking contest in 
history to be conducted on the grounds of 
the Capitol. Mary Lou and the other four 
milkmaid finalists won their right to com- 
pete in the championship by winning pre- 
liminary contests at Buffalo, Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, Rome and Binghamton. 


The contest was arranged by the N. Y. 
State Milk and Milk Products Committee 
which cooperated with the national committee 
in charge of June Dairy Month observance 
Purposes of the contest were to reward the 
milking skill and milking luck of the five 
young women and to direct public attention 
to milk and its products. 

Cows of five different breeds were assigned 
to the milkmaids by lot. Miss Foster won 
with a Brown Swiss. 
Vera 


County near Deposit. 


Second place went to 
Delaware 
She milked a Jersé 

Alice Howanietz, 16, R. D. 2, 
Oneida County, captured third place. H 


Briggs, 16, who lives in 
Boonvill 


cow was an Ayrshire. Marjorie Bryant a 
her Guernsey won fourth place. Marjoric 
15 and her home is at Williamstown, Oswe:s 
Ethelyn Kennedy, 19, of Holk 
Orleans County, milking a Holstein, was 
fifth. 


County. 


DRAFT DEFERMENT ASKED 


At its annual convention in Lansing, Mic! 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of Ameri 
adopted a resolution that recognized t 
patriotic duty of the farmers of America, a1 
asked that consideration be given to the i1 


creasingly acute farm labor shortage n 
existing and that it be recognized that regi 
trants who are trained workers on dai! 


farms of America are necessary in thei 
civilian activity and by reason thereof shoul 
be given deferment, so long as they continu 
as necessary farm workers, in Class 2-A. 
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‘tems of Dairy Interest 


M ik Plant News and Notes Gleaned by a “Review” 
Staff Representative in the Course of a Recent 


Tour of the Eastern Territory 


Branton’s Dairy 


BATAVIA, New York, John A. Branton conducts a modest 
| ur route dairy—yet it is efficient and economical in its operation. 
i plant, but due to the un- 
ce: tainty of obtaining the necessary equipment his plans have been 
temporarily suspended. 


e has been contemplating a new 


However, a new 


rotary can washer has 
been installed to speed 
up the washing opera- 
tion. 


As one of the two 
ranking milk distribu- 
tors in Batavia, Bran- 
ton uses the local radio 
in advertising his prod- 
ucts. A unique feature 
of the program is to 
encourage youngsters 
to save Branton milk 
bottle caps in order to 
get passes for the local 
Each 
youngster who turns 
in one hundred milk 
bottle caps to the driv- 


baseball games. 





er is presented with a 
pass to one ball game. 
each of those who turn in the greatest number of milk bottle 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Branton 


caps each week, is presented a season pass to the games. 


Ray Branton, son of the owner, stated that the milk bottle caps 
saving feature created much interest among the young baseball fans 

Batavia and that this feature is considered as an excellent good 
will builder and helps to increase their sales. During the summer 
months, Ray, who is a student at Cornell University, works in the 
dairy or on one of the routes. Following in his father’s footsteps, he 
has taken a keen interest in the milk distributing business. 








Mrs. Branton also is enthused over the milk business and speaks 
ith such well-informed authority on all dairy subjects that it is 
eadily seen that she has worked in close harmony with her husband 
1 developing the concern. 


Water used in the condensers of the refrigerating equipment 
nd in the milk coolers is not wasted at this plant. It is all piped 
» a good-sized concrete swimming pool which is located not far 
During the hot summer months the 


rom the building. Sranton 


amily and their friends enjoy the comforts of the fine pool with its 
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A Pleasure to Operate 


—and Real Profit! 





DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


are highly versatile machines and may 
be equipped with molds to produce butter 
prints of various shapes and sizes at no 
reduction in speed or efficiency. Doerings 
are built like the Rock of Gibraltar for a 
lifetime of service, making prints exact 
in size and perfect in form at speeds that 
insure real economy and profit. 





& SON, 


per hour. 


1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Four machines to fit every type of plant 
capacities 200, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 pounds 


Write for full information and catalog. 


















TIME WIT 
SAVE or Ci 


The 


returns on Automat © 


machines compared to hand 


wrapping are something to ve 


get 


have saved up to 60% the 
first year and have paid for 


the machines within two 
years’ oper- 
ation. 


'f You Wrap 

Butter, You 
Need An 

AUTOMAT. 


Send for full 
particulars 
and catalog. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 


15 





enthused over. Plants 





MACHINE WORKS 
Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. Doering 

& Son, Inc., Chicago 






















AUTOMAT 


Wrappers 


Type M.X.S8. 

Multi-Purpose 

Wrapper with 
Slab Feed 
Conveyor. 


Let our Engineering De- 
partment make a sug- 
gested layout for you— 
no obligation. 















Pasteurize 
FASTER .. 
Under Periect 
CONTROL .. 
with this 
DAMROW 
Vapor—Film 
PASTEURIZER 


Here’s better Pro- 
i tection to your 








eet Milk! Faster Pas- 

SC ay A Th SS Iss | teurization — stead- 
DAMROW Vapor-Film Pasteurizer with i¢t holding temper- 
Automatic Control and Foam Heater. po a 
Tear off this coupon for Details! control — and the 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT MERS. 


new VAPOR-FILM 
Heating, make this 


much longer serv- 
{ ice. Ideal also for 
cream, butter-milk, 
chocolate milk, and 
ice cream mix. 


| DAMROW BROTHERS CO. a i — 

| 181 Western Avenue { profitable f ba D as- 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin | cgay ag ae 

Send your latest information on # 

{| Damrow VAPOR-FILM PAs. | ‘%5\ pt eee 

TEURIZATION. Capacity ...... | burnt flavor, avoids 

| Gallons. milkstone formation 

IY 20 5 taale hes inant cesorae shave | and scalding in heat- 

| ing jacket — keeps 

1 PD Ltpeh tte ctdareseaseownuins { Unit like new for 
| 
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Strength in the dairy industries is es- 
sential to the strength of the Americas. 


Milk foods mean Health, Vitality and 
Morale — the extra push that gets the 
job done in defense factory or training 
camp, in office or at home. And now 
from abroad comes the call for these 
foods. 


To be strong the dairy industries must 
use the best, the latest in supplies, 
machinery, methods — and use them 
well. 


Examine and study the Arms for Your 
Industrial Strength 


AT THE 

















DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 


For the Americas, 1941. 
TORONTO, ontario, OCTOBER 20-25 
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constantly changing, tempered water. As may be seen in t 
accompanying picture, John Branton is very much on the job, not 
hesitating to don his overalls for work in the plant or to operate a 


route when employees are on vacation. 


Judsons 
HOWN HEREWITH are J. B. Judson and his two sons, J. 
Jr. and Lewis, who operate the thriving Judson Dairy in Frat 
lin, Pa. Both the younger Judsons since coming out of sch: 
have taken an active interest with their father in the milk distrib: 
ing and ice cream business. Today the firm is recognized as t 
leading milk company in Franklin. 





Fortunately, before the matter of obtaining dairy plant equipment 
became so difficult as it is today, J. B. Judson had installed the 
necessary equipment to take care of his steadily increasing business 
The front section of the plant is devoted to a retail dairy and ice 
cream store from which all of their ice cream is sold. 


Due to the increased employment in Franklin and improved 
industrial conditions, Mr. Judson reported recently that their out 
standing accounts during the month of May were at the lowest for 
any month for a number of years. He stated, too, that not only 
were many new milk customers being obtained but the sales pe: 
family were also increasing. 


Free Samples 

AHONING VALLEY DAIRY PRODUCTS COOPER 
Marve ASSOCIATION, on the outskirts of Beloit, Ohio 
managed by L. H. Glass, operates a well-patronized dait 

farm in conjunction with its other activities of milk shipping an 
feeds. A very complete list of dairy products, ice cream, egg 
candy and other quick-turn-over items are handled. Acknowledgi: 





the effectiveness of selling by sample, this cooperative usually ha 
two cheeses from which customers may cut and taste their ow: 
samples. The value of cheese eaten by the customers is more that 
repaid by increased cheese sales. 
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Eye-Catching 

ILK DELIVERY trucks of the Sterling-Amherst Farms 
M Dairy, operated by George Weckerle in Buffalo, N. Y., are 
attractively painted and lettered. They are all uniformly 

t -d out with white enamel and red trim. The lettering is in gold 
| shaded with brown which stands out in bold relief against the 


wite background. On each truck appear the following phrases: 
“P.tter Milk, Homogenized Soft Curd Milk, You'll Favor Our 
Flavor, Refrigerated Service to Your Home”. 


By careful planning, all of this lettering fits in effectively on 
each truck. Each afternoon these attractive units are lined up in 
front of the dairy on the highway just outside of Buffalo. They 
make an effective display and striking advertisement for the Sterling- 
Amherst Dairy. 


Kart’s Attractive 
O% MAIN STREET in Buffalo, N. Y., the white buliding of 


Kart’s Dairy and a conspicuous sign command the attention 
ef passing-by motorists. The reception room in the front of 
the building is fitted with a large plate glass window, which permits 
visitors to view every operation in milk processing. A paved drive- 





way at the side of the building affords easy access for trucks to load 
and unload and for visitors to park their cars. This firm is well 
known in the Buffalo market. 


Maintenance 


RED MINER, plant superintendent of the Vine City Dairy in 
F Westie N. Y., operated by George Nichols, showed with 

considerable and justifiable pride two glass-lined stainless steel 
pasteurizers that have been in continuous service for the past six 
years. These pasteurizers are without mark or blemish and show 
the effects of use without abuse. 


This modern little plant is well kept in every respect, and the 


refulness exercised is reflected in the consistently low bacteria 
its in the milk bottled. 


During recent years George Nichols has added a number of 


provements to this plant, including a new boiler with stoker, 
ttle filler and bottle washer. When it was found that an additional 
ise would add to the appearance of the washed bottles an ex- 
cnsion was added to the washer by a local metal worker. Vine 


ty bottles now sparkle with cleanliness. A number of other home- 
ide ingenious devices aid in this plant operation. 


South African Inquiry 


TLEY-JARDINE, president of the Otley-Jardine Dairy 
Supply Company of Johannesburg, South Africa, wrote to 
the Review office recently as follows: 


“At present we are looking for new markets from which we 
ish to obtain our requirements and this may possibly offer some of 
ur advertisers an excellent opportunity of introducing their lines 

this country.” 
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SOLVAY CLEANSER 





Usea by dairies and creameries the country 
over. Cleanser No. 300 has an excellent reputation 
for giving maximum effectiveness as a general utility 
cleanser. HERE ARE THE ADVANTAGES YOU 
GET BY USING CLEANSER No. 300: 


Not harsh on the hands. 


Cleans clean under a wide variety of dairy conditions. 


Cleans with minimum effort. 


* 


Harmless when used properly on such materials as 
painted surfaces and metal equipment. 


Effective under practically all water conditions. 


no 


Rinses easily. 


N 


Uniform composition produces dependable results. 
A little does a good job. 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE FOLDER! 


So 


4 


SOLVAY 
CLEANSER 


This cleanser is slightly more active than Number 
300. It is particularly advantageous where excep- 
tionally dirty equipment is to be cleansed. It has 
gained wide popularity in plants as a cleanser of 
medium strength. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE FOLDER! 


SS SS SS Sess ee een aq 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION + 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. : 


C Please send me your complete folder on Cleanser No. 300 | 
(CO Please send me your complete folder on Cleanser No. 400 1 





Name 


Associated With 


Address____ 


City. _ State AW-741 § 


S alceeetee cee | 
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Real success with cottage cheese 


— impossible with methods “borrowed” 
from the hard type cheese industry 


. «how is yours with Verley’s 
new controlled method 





Over and over again, users of this new method have 
proved that successful cottage cheese making calls 
for special methods and equipment — #0 assure 
dependable, consistent quality. And they’ve shown 
that no plant operator need be satisfied with a 
cottage cheese department that produces a soft, 
sweet, tender batch one day; an “off” batch the next. 
For now you can rely on an exact science that 
removes the guess-work, eliminates losses, secures 
a uniform product every time, increases yield, re- 
covers more of the solids from the whey. Let this 
method help take your cottage cheese operation 
out of the “horse-and-buggy” days and bring it up 
to present-day standards — so you get the repeat 
business and consistent profits you’re looking for. 
Get all the facts! Write to VERLEY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, 1621 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Verley’s Cottage Cheese System 


Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator . 
Kusel 


Verley Lactic Culture 







‘Tender Heat’’ Vat and Accessories 








SPECIFY: 


Waukesha Metal Sanitary Fittings and 
Tubing with the Bump Sanitary Pump. Our 
line used in hundreds of plants with thorough 
satisfaction and long service. Fully guar- 
anteed in every particular. Write for prices 
and information. 


Waukesha 
Wis. 
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Present Borden Research Award; 
Dr. Julia Outhouse, Dr. Paul F. Sharp and Dr. Edwin 
B. Hart Each Receive Gold Medals and $1,000 
For Outstanding Dairy Studies 


NNUAL Borden awards, each consisting of a gold meda! ind 
A iso were presented during the latter part of June to Dr, 

Julia Outhouse, Professor of Nutrition at the Universit, of 
Illinois, Champaign; to Dr. Paul F. Sharp, Professor of Dniry 
Chemistry at the New York State College of Agriculture, It! 
and to Dr. Edwin B. Hart, Professor of Agricultural Chemistr\ at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The award to )r 
Outhouse, who 1s 
cited for her ex 
sive investigat 
dealing with th 
role of milk and its 


components in 1€ 
diet, was made by 
W. A. Wentworth, 
Director of Public 
Relations for The 
Borden Co., at. th. 
annual convention of 
the American Home 
Economics Associa- 
tion in Chicago on 
June 23. 

Professor Shar iD 
was awarded the 
prize for his out- 





standing research in 
dairy manufacturing ; 


AT THE PRESENTATION CEREMONIES 


Left to right, Julia Outhouse, University of 
Illinois; W. A. Wentforth, The Borden Co., and 
Dr. Gladys Branegan, Montana State College. 


Professor Hart’s 
award was based on 
his work in dairy 
production. Similar awards, with the purpose of stimulating re- 
search, are also made each year to recipients selected by the Ameri 
can Chemical Society and the Poultry Science Association. 


One of Dr. Outhouse’s outstanding contributions to the science 
of nutrition has been her demonstration that the human system 
utilizes the calcium in milk more fully than the calcium found in 
any other food. Dr. Outhouse, a native of Stoughton, Wis., is a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, and received her doctor’s 
degree from Yale University. 


Studies Cover Many Fields 


The awards to Professors Hart and Sharp, which climaxed 
the annual meeting of the American Dairy Science Association, in 
Burlington, Vt., on June 26, were also made by Mr. Wentworth. 
Professor Sharp was cited in the presentation for his “studies on 
the lipolytic activity of milk in relation to flavor; studies on \it- 
amin C; studies on oxidized flavor; studies on the physical siate 
of milk fat and studies on the de-aeration of milk.” 


The citation which accompanied the award to Professor | art 
mentioned his work on the chemical changes which take place in 
the ripening of cheese; on the relationship of copper and iron for 
building blood hemoglobin in the prevention or cure of nutritional 
anemia; on the importance of minerals other than iron or copper in 
animal nutrition. 


Also his studies on iodine in the prevention of goitre; on the 
function of protein in dairy and livestock nutrition, and the 1 


of simple forms of nitrogen such as urea and ammonium compounds 
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yurces for protein building; on the “grass juice factor” in animal 
ition. 


Professor Sharp was born in Allen, Neb., and received his 
| elor of Arts degree from Nebraska Wesleyan in 1917. After 
re civing his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Min- 
ne ota, he became Instructor of Agricultural Biochemistry there. 
H. assumed his present position on the faculty of the N. Y. State 
C: lege of Agriculture in 1925. 


Professor Hart, born in Sandusky, Ohio, received his B.S. 
de-ree from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1897. After 

years, first as assistant and then as associate chemist, at the 
N York Experiment Station in Geneva, he joined the Wisconsin 
faculty in 1906. 


Indictments On Racketeering 


District Attorney Dewey Leads Drive Against 


Alleged Extortioners in New York City 
Wholesale Milk Business 


N A forty-five-count extortion indictment returned by the New 
| von County Grand Jury, sixteen men, three of whom were 

affiliated with two teamsters’ local unions, were accused of ex- 
torting $157,800 during the past five years from fourteen independent 
wholesale milk distributors and ten trucking concerns that operate 
in New York State. 


District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, who has achieved much 
prominence in his racket-busting activities, is leading this new drive 
to rid the wholesale milk industry from extortion rackets. Dewey 
charges that the defendants named had shaken down wholesale 
market distributors and trucking concerns in New York and other 
states for a total of $2,500,000. 


Judge John A. Mullen in General Sessions Court fixed the bail 
of Jacob Bernoff, alleged leader of the gang, at $100,000. On the 
District Attorney’s suggestion the Court then fixed bail of $50,000 
each for Edward Taylor, 42; Murray Gabaeff, 42, and Thomas J. 
McAdam, 37. Mr. Dewey described Gabaeff as “a prominent lieu- 
tenant of the late Larry Fay in the operation of the original milk 
racket,” added that Taylor and Gabaeff received high salaries “as 
part of the mob” and referred to McAdam as “an important man in 
this racket, who has two separate assault counts against him.” 


Bail of Others At Lower Levels 


Bail of $10,000 each was set for Joseph (Red) Cohen, 35; Abra- 
iam (Augie) Lichtenstein, 28; David (Morgie) Morganlander, 


w 


; Emanuel Swindler, 29, and Charles Green, 41. John Murphy, 44, 
is held in $2,500 bail. 


< 
= 


Green was denounced by Mr. Dewey as a labor leader who had 


urned gangster and wrapped himself in the cloak of unionism for 
rotection. After their arrest, all of the defendants with one ex- 


eption entered pleas of not guilty. 


While some of those named on the racketeering and extortion 


_ 


harges had union affiliations, the District Attorney stressed the 
t that the Milk Wagon Drivers Union, an affiliate of the A. F. 
L. International Teamsters Union, or the other union referred 


- 


were in no way involved in the charges. The indictment covers 


nety-six pages, which is said to be a record in length. 


ee ee 


South Kortright, N. Y.—Sisco Brothers, who operate the Dairy- 
nd Milk & Cream Co. in Fraser and the Walton Milk & Cream 
». in Walton, have purchased the property on the corner of Main 
d Railroad Sts. here and will erect a creamery. 


Ulysses, Nebr—Mr. Sherman has opened the Model Creamery 
the Cattle Building just south of the Blade office. 


aly, 194] 











| Save BY FASTER CLEANING 
ue SCHLUETER | 


POWER DRIVEN PIPE AND SEPARATOR PARTS : 


WASHERS 


Sanitary Pipe 
Washer 

The newest and 
most improved 
model obtainable. 
Easy to operate, 
no nicking or | 
scratching of pipe | 
— the ultra 
cleaner. 











Separator Parts 
Washer 


A revolution in 
cleaning. This unit 
will save you up 
to 75% of former 
separator cleaning 
costs, not to men- 
tion a better job. 
Easy to operate 
and built to last. 








The tanks are of all welded 12 ga. steel construction, and zinc lined to 
prevent rusting. Other parts and equipment are the best obtainable. 


Write for complete details on this most efficient equipment. 
SCHLUETER DAIRY SUPPLY CO. | 


316-320 North Main Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 


* 























MARSCHALL 


METHYLENE BLUE TEST 
For Detecting the Careless Producer 


TEMPERATURE 
MAINTAINED 
AND CONTROLLED 
BY ELECTRICITY 





_CAPACITY 
60 to 120 Samples 


STURDY--DEPENDABLE 
ECONOMICAL 











Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Inc. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen 
Without obligation, please send me a circular on the MARSCHALL 
METHYLENE BLUE TEST. 
Name 


Address 












Erie Milk Dealer Builds 


Large Ice Cream Business 


From Volume of Less than 19,000 Annual Gallonage in Department 


Acquired Two Years Ago by Wide-Awake Firm Sales this 
Year Are Expected to Top 200,000 Gallons 


WO YEARS ago last may, the Sani- 
tary Farms Dairy in Erie, Pa., bought 
the small Weaver Ice Cream Co. in 
This 
summated after careful deliberation by O. 


the same city. transaction was con- 
Carlyle Brock, president of Sanitary Farms, 
and his associates. A careful survey of the 
ice cream sales potentials in the Erie market 
was first made. All indications pointed to a 
favorable outcome of the extension of Sani- 
tary Farms Dairy’s operations into the ice 
cream field. 

In addition to increasing the net earnings 
of the dairy, the executives foresaw the op- 
portunity of strengthening its milk business 
by servicing their wholesale customers also 
with ice cream. At the time of purchase of 
the Weaver ice cream business, the gallonage 
18 thousand a year. 
In 1940 sales had mounted to more than 160 


was averaging 16 to 


thousand gallons of ice cream. This year, Carl 
Brock predicted recently, their ice cream sales 
will amount to more than 200,000 gallons. 


Retail Outlets Remodeled 


A recent Brock in Erie re- 


vealed some of the contributing factors for 


visit with 
this remarkable ice cream sales development. 
Modernization is one of these. While a re- 
tail dairy store and fountain was in opera- 
tion at the 
West 8th St., it has been so completely re- 


Weaver ice cream location on 
modeled and modernized that it no longer 
looks like the The 


modern display 


same building. most 


fountain, cabinets, cases, 
furniture, interior decorations and air con- 
ditioning have made this store so attractive 
that it acts as a magnet to passing motorists 
who live in the 


and others surrounding 


neighborhood. Two hundred dollar days are 
not uncommon at the 8th St. Sanida store. 
Improvements in the retail establishment 


at the main plant on West 18th St. have 





Ice Cream and Lunches Served Here 


been even more extensive. Here again the 
finest fixtures obtainable were installed. To 
accomodate increasing business the second 
floor was equipped for an ice cream parlor. 
Customers 


have shown not the slightest reluctance to go 


Both floors are air conditioned. 


to the second floor to enjoy dairy and ice 


cream dishes in the greatest comfort and 


pleasant surroundings. 


Both of these progressive dairy stores are 
Miss Emily 


She has been dealing with the 


supervised by a young lady, 


Koziarski. 





Miss Emily Koziarski 


public for many years and the girls who 
work under her are perfectly trained to build 
the greatest good will and continued patron- 
age. 
Koziarski said recently, “ 


In speaking of employee training, Miss 
I instruct our girls 
to learn in a discreet manner the names of 
as many customers as possible and to asso- 
ciate with each customer the item which is 
Cus- 


tomers in a retail store like to be remem- 


believed will make a special appeal. 


bered by name and they appreciate an em- 
ployee remembering 
bought. 


what was previously 
We have many customers come to 
each of our stores and ask for a particular 


girl to wait on them because they remember- 












Pickets Enjoy Picketed Ice Cream with 0. Carlyle 
Brock, President of Sanitary Farms Dairy 


ed some previous friendly gesture by that 
girl.” 


Incidentally she also revealed the fact that 
economy in operation and elimination of 
waste are other factors which make for the 
profitable conduct of the retail stores. With 
her previous experience in dining room op- 
eration, she appreciates the benefits to be 
derived buying, 
lunches and impressing girl employees with 


from careful planning of 


the importance of waste prevention. 
Finest Ingredients Used 


The two retail outlets are operated almost 
as separate businesses, each one having its 
own profit and loss account. In speaking 
of the stores, Carl Brock stated, “Of greater 
value than the profit to the business is the 
additional volume which our stores provide 
for our milk and ice cream departments. 
They help us, too, in demonstrating to our 
wholesale customers how successful retail 
dairy and ice 
operated.” 


cream departments may be 


Quality is another factor that assists the 
Sanitary Farms Dairy in expanding its ice 
cream business. An inspection of the stock 
other raw materials 


that enter into ice cream making reveals that 


of fruits, flavors and 
it is the policy of the company to buy only 
the best obtainable—no substitutes or “some- 
thing just as good” is permissible. 


3rock was asked, “Do the customers ap- 





Interior of West 8th Stfeet Store 
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the extra quality and higher costs 


yrecic 

tat nter into Sanida Ice Cream?” He 
stated emphatically that the customers do 
appreciate the higher quality due to the best 
fruits and flavors and ice cream made by 
the la'est improved machinery and, in addi- 
tion, e ice cream salesmen see for them- 
selves the quality products used in making 
Sanid: Ice Cream and thus are inspired in 
their selling efforts and confidence in the 
company’s progress. 


Previous to engaging in the ice cream busi- 
ness, the Sanitary Farms Dairy was handi- 
capped to some extent in selling milk to the 
wholesale stops that preferred to buy both 
milk and ice cream from the same company. 
Today 


a complete line of dairy products, ice cream 


in serving wholesale customers with 


and frozen novelties, the concern is on an 


competitive basis with dairy 


firm 


equal every 


products supplying the Erie market. 


As before noted, the addition of ice cream 
not only enhances the earnings of the com- 
pany but also aids the milk department of 
the business materially. Due to the quality 
ff Sanida ice cream, many new wholesale 
and retail customers have been added. Under 
the able management of Norman Clark and 
an aggressive sales force, both ice cream 
and milk sales are showing steady growth. 
It was pointed out that their ice cream sales 
would be showing still greater gains if it 
were not for the difficulty of obtaining cer- 
tain cabinets. 


The preparation of the ice cream mix and 
milk processing comes up under the super- 
Howard Brown, who is assisted 
by Leo Shields in the main plant. The freez- 
ing of ice cream is still carried on at the 
former Weaver plant under the direction of 
Jack Brown. 


vision of 


Ice Cream Stops Pickets 
An interesting incident took place at the 
main plant recently. Without 
F. of L. pickets appeared in front of the 
establishment. It was reported that this was 


warning, A. 


done to bring pressure on employees to sign 
up with an A. F. of L. 
with some 


local. In contrast 


industrial picketings, however, 


there was no violence, enmity or antagon- 
ism between the officers of this business and 
the pickets. In a gentlemanly manner, the 
pickets performed their job of patrolling in 
front of the plant. Employees, officers and 
the pickets appeared on the most friendly 
terms and the latter enjoyed liberal servings 
of ice cream during the hot weather on their 
daily patrols. The pickets were called off 
after several days. 

W:th shrewd foresight, Brock prepared for 
the present exigency that now prevails in 
btaiing milk and ice cream processing 
equipment. 
lined 


Early this year a new glass- 
ice cream mixing vat was _ intalled. 
Another milk storage tank and pasteurizer 


was added to the equipment. A new me- 


chanically-refrigerated ice cream delivery 
was put into operation. 


truck All of the 
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horse-drawn routes were eliminated and re- 


placed by Divco motorized equipment. 


When 
and more abundant than at the present -time, 


sweet cream was lower in price 
a considerable stock was placed by the com- 
pany in commercial freezers for use during 
the season of lighter supply and higher price. 
A new boiler and stoker was also installed 
in an addition to the building. New 
veyors expedite the receiving of raw milk 
and the delivery of empties to the haulers. 

ee 


STRIKE AGAINST RENKEN DAIRY 


con- 





Drivers’ Union Seeks to Organize 
Brooklyn Firm’s Employes 


Picketing of H. C. Bohack Stores, large 
grocery chain in Brooklyn and Queens, and 
Ebinger Baking Co. Stores in 
began recently when Milk Drivers Union, 
Local 584, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, sought to persuade M. H. Renken 
Dairy Co. to settle a strike called against 
this company. 

Union officials said M. H. Renken Dairy 
and its affiliate, United Dairies, employing 
about 500 drivers and inside employees, are 
the only milk 


srooklyn, 


distributors of any 
quence in New York City which remain un- 
organized. 


conse- 


Over 120 local area distributors, large and 
small, supplying stores, restaurants, hospitals 
and institutions, and serving directly homes 
of consumers, operate under a uniform agree- 
ment between the various employers and the 
union, 

Unionized companies, Local 584 officials 
added, employ about 12,000 men and handle 
over 90 per cent of the milk and cream con- 
sumed in New York City. 


o_—~_-. —— 


SUMMER LUNCH MILK PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C.—Approval of a pro- 
gram under which milk at a penny a glass 





will be made available this summer to 800 
children receiving lunches at the “Commun- 
ity Kitchen” operated by the Phoenix (Ari- 
School Lunch been 
announced by the Surplus Marketing Ad 
ministration of the U. S. 


zona) Committee, has 
Department of 
Agriculture. 

Designed to encourage greater consump- 
tion of milk in Phoenix, the plan is similar 
to school milk programs such as have been 
in operation in Chicago and New York. It 
is the first such program, however, to be put 
effect during 
schools are closed. 


into summer months when 


“The Phoenix penny milk program,” O. 
M. Reed, Chief of the S.M.A. Dairy Divi- 


sion, said, “is the first to provide for the 
milk during the 


months when schools are closed. 


distribution of summer 
This pro- 
vides the dairy farmer with an additional 
market during summer months when produc- 
tion is heavy and at the same time brings 
milk to 


milk in summer as well as winter.” 


undernourished children who need 













Cold and 
Hot Mix 


FOR STERILIZED 


CHOCOLATE DRINK 


Other “NOG” products: 
Nog Syrup—Dairy Use 
Special Nog Syrup—Dairy Use 
Nog Dry Mix—Dairy Use 
Nog Chocolate Ice Cream Flavor 
Nog Chocolate Frosted Malted Flavor 
Nog Chocolate Fountain Syrup 
Nog Fudge-Cicle Flavor 
Nog Health Feed 
Nog Dipping Chocolate 


Samples and Prices Glad.y Sent Upon Request 








DUNKIRK, N. Y. 








ELIMINATE 


FLIES 


ELECTRICALLY 





WITH 


Our New Sentinel Box Trap 


All Metal Construction 
High-grade Transformer 
Six-foot Cord and Plug 

Size 9” x4%"x17" 

Harmiess to Humans and Pets 


Price Complete f.o.b. Chicago $12.50 


ELECTRIC FLY SCREEN CO. 
216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Il. 


We manufacture and distribute a complete 
line of ‘‘Sentinels’’ for every need. 


Cut Out and Mail the Attached Coupon For 
Further Information 

seme e@ee@meaeaeaqceen#eaGaqqetgmee = = «= 

Electric Fly Screen Co. 

216 N. Clinton St., Chicago. Tl. 

Department AP 

Without obligation kindly mail us descriptive 

literature and prices on the following: 


© Complete Doors O Door Panels 

© Door Inserts 0 . Lanterns 

OO Window Inserts O Box Traps 
Name 


Street & No. 


City & State 














Call Emergency Dairy Meeting 


Industry Representatives and Federal Officials to Discuss Produétion and Gove:n- 


mental Purchasing of Milk Products at Chicago Conference Arranged by AD 


HICAGO, ILL. Impelled by the 
CC starming situation facing the country’s 
$12,000,000,000 dairy 
from the 


industry arising 


Administration's policy with re- 
spect to food requirements under the Lend- 
Lease Bill and national defense programs, 
the American Dairy Association has issued 
a call from its headquarters here for a na- 
tional conference of dairy producers, pro- 
cessors and the governmental officials chiefly 
involved to be held at Chicago on July 10th. 

The main 


purpose of this extraordinary 


meeting—to which representatives of all 


branches of the dairy industry, Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, Federal 
Paul V. McNutt 
and Col. Paul A. Logan, Chief of Subsistence 
of the 
been urgently invited 


Security Administrator 
Army Quartermaster’s Corps, have 
is to seek a clarifica- 
tion of issues and a general exploration of 
four subjects related thereto which have 
recently been giving the dairy farmers of 


America serious concern. 


The latter are enumerated as follows: 

First: The federal government's proposal 
to expand production and curtail American 
consumption of certain specified dairy 
products ; 

Second: The method by which milk shall 
be diverted from other products to cheese and 
evaporated milk if such diversion is nec- 
essary ; 

Third: The oleomargarine standard re- 
cently promulgated by the Federal Security 
Administration ; and 

Fourth: Army butter buying methods. 


Acts to Protect Industry 


Launching of this move for strong industry 
action in protesting against many phases of 
recent governmental policies with respect to 
the dairy products program was undertaken 
by the A.D.A. since it not only is representa- 
tive of all important branches in the field, 
long-sought 


but also because its program 


for publicity and consumer education on 


products has received an extremely 
setback f 


governmental officials and the oleo boosting 


dairy 


serious from recent statements of 
action of the Federal Security Administra- 


tion and other federal authorities. 


In a statement made under date of June 
28th, the ADA executive committee said it 
realized that the magnitude of the national 
defense program must call for unusual pro- 
cedure and possibly a readjustment within 
all industries. It recognized also, it said, 
that the lend-lease act is the law of the 
land and must, therefore, rule government 
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The execu- 
tive committee added, however, that it be- 


procedure in a large measure. 


lived the economic problems created are of 
such nature “that we cannot effectively meet 
them as individuals but that their solution 
will require the best thinking of sane and 
sound minds in the 


industry co-operating 


with leaders in our government.” 


“Press dispatches from Washington,” con- 
tinues the announcement, “ask that the dairy 
industry increase its milk production 6 to 
8 per cent over that of 1940. 
and official statements indicate that the bulk, 


These reports 


if not all, of this increase should ke con- 
verted into cheese and evaporated milk. Spe- 
cifically mentioned as quantities desired for 
shipment to the United Kingdom are 15,- 
000,000 cases of evaporated milk, 250,000,000 
pounds of cheese and 200,000,000 pounds of 
dry skimmilk. 


The best informed authorities in the dairy 
industry point out that an increase of 6 per 
cent of last year’s total United States milk 
(111 billion pounds) would be 
equivalent to 16,500,000 cases of evaporated 
milk, and 524,700,000 pounds of cheese. As 
there is no shortage of dairy products for 


production 


domestic use, it is pointed out that the in- 
crease would be more than enough to supply 
the British requirements as made known. 


Methods of Diversion Criticized 

\ spokesman for the ADA said: “Dairy 
authorities fear the probability of enormous 
surpluses if the production of dairy products 
is too greatly stimulated, especially if the 
export demand should suddenly collapse.” 


The matter of increasing cheese and evap- 
milk 


ADA, involves a problem of large-scale di- 


orated production, according to the 
version of milk to plants manufacturing such 
products from those engaged in the produc- 
tion of other dairy products, whether such 
expansion be created artificially through the 
efforts of the government or comes about 
naturally through the stimulus of high prices. 

The ADA further asserts that dairy lead- 
ers feel such diversion should not be left 
to the competitive efforts of milk buyers who 
disrupt the industry by weaning away the 
producer-patrons of dairy 
price offers. If 
such diversions are to take place, it is rec- 


other types of 


plants through attractive 


ommended should be about 


through wholesale purchases of milk from 


they brought 


such plants rather than purchases from in- 
dividual producers. 


Strong exception is taken to the new «/leo- 
margarine standard of the Federal Security 
Administration, effective September 6. (:en- 
erally expressed, this standard would destroy 
all of the safeguards and restrictions placed 
on oleomargarine in the past and would per 
mit manufacturers, by the introduction of 
diacetyl, lecithin, vitamin A and other ex- 
traneous substances, to produce a “syn- 
thetic product” more closely approaching the 
appearance of butter in the eyes of the con- 
sumer. 


Seek Change in Army Buying 
Coming to the Army butter purchases, the 
Chicago will con- 
sider the effect of the purchasing policy of 


proposed conference in 
the Quartermaster Corps under which it 
confines its immense purchasing to only one 
grade of butter, ignoring as the ADA points 
out, the long efforts of the American dairy 
industry to improve quality. The result of 
the heavy Army purchases of lower quality 
has been an adverse effect on quality prices in 
the general market. 

Relative to farm prices, attention is called 
Wickard’s statement in the 
issue of the 


to Secretary 
July 
which he says: 
production of food is simple. Make it worth 


Country Gentleman in 


“The way to insure added 


while to farmers. The instinct to make their 
land produce abundantly is deep in farmers. 
That’s what every real farmer is happiest 
in doing if given half a chance. Consumers 
should be interested in making the increased 
production profitable. The best and only 
real guaranty of abundant supplies and fair 
prices for consumers is fair prices for farm- 
ers, too. Food is a weapon of democracy 
just as much as guns or the determination 
of our people to resist aggression.” 

ADA 
that to dislocate the structure of an agricul- 


tural industry upon which so large a part 


In final comment, the points out 


of our country depends for livelihood, happt- 
ness, contentment and well-being anc our 
entire nation for our food supply, the net 


result would be only detrimental to bot the 


national defense effort and the lend-\ease 
program. Further, no man, woman or hild 
in this nation is clear of the effects the 


procedure in handling the dairy pr:«‘ucts 
produced by the five million American ‘airy 
farm families. The ADA believes th: the 
whole problem is of such national impor ance 
that it is deserving of immediate cons: (era 


tion by the best minds in governmet and 
the dairy industry. ° 
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May Flow at Record 


Nev. York Shed 
Nets 25¢ Over Last Year as Produc- 
tion Hits All-Time High 


Dairymen’s Return 


L.iry farmers of the six states supplying 
the New York milk shed received $12,811,- 
420.32 for milk delivered during May to 
planis approved to ship fluid milk into the 
metropolitan marketing area. The uniform 
price of $1.83 a hundredweight set an eleven 
year high and exceeded the price paid dur- 
ing May, 1940 by 25c per hundredweight in 
spite of the fact that production for the 
period set an all-time high. 

N. J. Cladakis, Market Administrator, in 
announcing the May pool price stated: “AI- 
though the uniform price is only an eleven- 
year record, the volume and value of the 
The total 
farm value of the pool exceeds by more 
than $2,000,000 the total of $10,789,155.48 


dairy farmers received for milk delivered in 


pool, are all time high records. 


April of this year the previously most valu- 
able pool. 

“The farm value of this May's milk, more- 
nearly $3,000,000 better 


total payments dairy farmers received for the 


over, is than the 
milk they delivered last May. The improve- 
ment in farm income was the result of the 
higher uniform price in combination with 
an increase of 8.2 per cent in production. 


“y 


Milk received from producers last month 
reached a high of 700,078,105 pounds as com- 
pared with 647,176,075 pounds in May a year 
ago. The seasonal increase from April of 
this year was 17.4 per cent with daily de- 
liveries going up from 19,232,006 pounds to 
22,583,165 in May. 


“The advance in production apparently was 


the result of two causes 





namely, this spring 
dairy farmers had a price incentive to step 
up the quantity of milk their herds produced 
conditions favorable to 


and weather were 


such an increase. The prices dairy farmers 
paid for feed in each month so far in 1941 
have been the same or less than the cost of 


feed in 1940. 


ratio, the 


Because of this favorable 
daily grain ration reached seven 
Pounds a cow on May 1, the highest since 
1931. Pasture conditions on the same day 
were 84 per cent of normal and best for that 


day the last ten years. 


€ uniform price for May milk, which 


applies to milk of 3.5 per cent butterfat in 
the base zone 201-210 miles from New York 


City, is only four cents less than the rate 
farmers were paid for their April deliveries. 


e high level of the uniform price is 
the result of the 
marketed as fluid cream and in the surplus 
milk classes. 


increased value of milk 
These increases overcame a 
drop of twenty-five cents a hundredweight 
in the price of fluid milk, which was worth 


$2.45 in 


April and also in May last year. 


July, 1941 





“Milk used for fluid cream (Class II-A) 
was worth $2.12% this May as compared 
with $1.65 a hundredweight last year. The 


surplus classes, which accounted for nearly 
53 per cent of the milk in the pool, were 
similarly worth about fifty cents a hundred- 
weight more this month.” 


The uniform price also benefited from a 
reduction of $65,438.71 in the amounts paid 
in market and cooperative 


service claims 


payments this May as compared with a 
year ago. Cooperative association will collect 
$119,887.74 from the milk pool, and the 
market service claims amounted to $588,- 
838.71. The 


payments was the result of the recent amend- 


reduction in the claims and 


ments added to the milk orders. 


The fluid milk sold outside the marketing 
area, which was pool-priced for the first 
time by the amendments, was worth $2.32% 
a hundredweight in May. Relief milk re- 
turned the pool $1.63 a hundred pounds. 


Payments at plants nearer to or farther 
New York City than the base zone 
will be more or less than $1.83 in accordance 
with 


from 
transportation differentials in the 
orders. The milk was received from 60,131 
dairy farmers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut as compared with 59,784 in April 


Jersey, Vermont, 


and 60,675 a year ago. 
July Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Cladakis announced June 
minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
basic zone, handled in the New York City 


federal-state marketing area: 


Class 1 $2.65 per 100 Ibs. 
Class 1, relief... — - = ~ 
Class 1, outside — = = 
Class 2-A ; a > ™ 


*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment. The price of Class 1 Out- 
side shall be 20c per 100 Ibs. plus the uniform 
price computed pursuant to Section 927.6 (b). 
The skimmilk adjustment is to be computed and 
innounced not later than August 5. 


May Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of May in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 

per butterfat 

Class ewt.* differential 
I $2.20 .04 
I (relief) 2.325 04 
I (Outside, non-Federal) 1.63 -04 
II-A : 2.125 .056 
II-B 1.899 .049 
1I-C 1.849 048 
ITI-A 1.776 051 
IlI-B 1.799 -046 
111-c 1.629 .042 
IlI-D 1.574 .040 
IV-A 1.499 .038 
IV-B 1.481 .036 

*Skimmilk adjustment $.175 included in the 


prices listed 
League May Pool Prices 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for May was $1.82 per 100 Ibs. for 
3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile freight 


zone. The comparable April figure was 
$1.85. The May, 1940 price was $1.58. 
This includes an average city and location 
plus differential of 5c. Grade A premiums 
where earned are in addition. 


Sheffield May Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during April of $1.82 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing agency dues and advertising tax. This 
compared with an April net figure of $1.86 
and a May, 1940 rate of $1.57. 
applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


May Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 


The price 


———-40-Qt. Cans - 
Milk Cream Cond. 
May, 1941 3,317,605 152,974 58,576 
May, 1940 3,205,447 161,894* 55,825 
April, 1941 3,182,199 140,839 55,976 
April. 1940 3,024,820 126,569° 37,231 


Jan.-May, 1941 


15,892,553 639,548 3,459 
Jan.-May, 1940 3 


21 
15,316,016 623,910* 183 
*Revised. 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





40-Qt Cans 

Milk Cream Cond 
May, 1941 795,811 38,234 16,642 
May, 1940 740,113 32,174 12,352 
April. 1941 737,595 29,217 14,234 
April. 1940 694,959 21,779 11,27 
Jan.-May, 1941 3,612,360 133,847 59,068 
Jan.-May, 1940 3,475,605 109,197 47,944 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








« 40-Qt. Cans . 
5 Milk Cream Cond 
May, 1941 571,995 62.471 12,878 
May, 1940 524,805 11,558 8,583 
April, 1941 533,830 54,217 12,900 
April. 1940 490,023 42,834 6,900 
Jan.-May, 1941 2,613,322 240,491 52,35 
Jan.-May, 1940 2.478.352 216,856 29,973 
_———= oe 


DRIVERS’ UNION AIDS DEFENSE 


Thomas O’Leary, president of Milk Wagon 
Union, Local 584, turned over a 
check for $15,022 recently to Postmaster Al- 
bert Goldman of New York City for $20,300 
3onds 


had voted to purchase. 


Drivers 


Series F. Defense which the union 

“We are glad to do whatever we can to 
help our government,” said Mr. O’Leary, 
also fol- 
President 


American Federation 


“and in buying these bonds we ar 
lowing the suggestion 
William Green of the 
of Labor to affiliated unions”. 
Present when the check was 
Postmaster Goldman, besides M1 
Cornelius O’Connell, Vice 
Liebler, 


made by 


handed to 
O'Leary, 
were President, 
and Max 


Local 584. 


Secretary-Treasurer of 
————~§—i>3— 
REFRIGERATOR POWER SAVING 


Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., two years ago replaced its 
big compressor by a Frick 5 by 5 type HB 


The Parkersburg Creamery in 


motor of 
This is said not only to have 


refrigerating unit, driven by a 


only 15 h.p. 
saved 2% of the power formerly used but 
in addition to cooling the milk as before, 


handles an additional storage load, con- 


sisting of new beer storage and milk storage 
rooms. 
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Unique Publicity Plan 


Alderney Dairy Co. Attracting Wide 


Interest with “New Jersey People 
in the News” Campaign 


\ unique advertising campaign built 
arround the theme, “New Jersey People in 
the News,” recently launched by the Alder- 
ney Dairy Co. of Newark, is attracting con- 
siderable interest in Northern New Jersey 
as well as in metropolitan advertising cir- 
cles. The campaign is designed to empha- 
size Alderney’s 47 years’ service to New 
Jersey residents as one of their leading inde- 
pendent sources of milk and ice cream. 


Through the cooperation of twenty-seven 
New Jersey newspapers serving some 300 
communities, individuals who have distin- 
guished themselves in civic life are selected 
to receive Alderney’s “New Jersey People 
in the News” awards. Each woman selected 
is presented with an orchid and each man 
or child receives a quart-and-a-half mold of 
Alderney ice cream in the form of a large 
The gifts are delivered by Western 
Union boys. 


bowl. 


\s a further “salute,” following the pres- 
entation of the awards, advertisements ap 
pear in the newspaper in the community in 
which the recipient resides. The advertise- 
ments are being inserted twice weekly in 
sixteen daily newspapers, once a week in 
eight weeklies, and in three Sunday papers 
each week. These advertisements are in a 
light vein, in which the Alderney calf tosses 
off a four-line jingle of felicitations. 

Some Recent Recipients 

For example, Mrs. Thomas Conover, a 
revered citizen of Red Bank, recently cele 
brated her 89th birthday anniversary. The 
verse which appeared in the Alderney ad- 
vertisement celebrating this event follows: 

“A birthday greeting 

Our baby calf sends 

To one who's had many 

From all her good friends.” 
\fter Clifford P. 


had been presented with a Safe Driver's 


Spencer of Irvington 
Award for having driven. more than a million 
miles without an accident, Alderney came 
along with a big ice cream bowl and further 
publicity for Mr. Spencer in an advertise- 
ment. The verse in his case read: 

“This driver may not have a million 

Stowed away in banks 

But all pedestrians owe him 

A million’s worth of thanks.” 

This unusual campaign is a reflection of 

feeling of Paul R. 
Alderney president, that 


the strong Scheerer, 
a dairy service is 
inevitably closely allied to the life of the 
community it serves, 


While this campaign is not a direct appeal 


for business, branch managers and drivers 
of the company have reported that although 
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the campaign has been under way only a few 
short weeks, it has been widely talked about 


Northern New 
Invariably, according to the com- 
pany, the recipients of awards write letters 
of appreciation to the company. 


by consumers throughout 
Jersey. 


As an ex- 
ample, officials point to the case of a girl 
high school sophomore who has won a silver 
medal for excellent Latin translation in a 
contest held at New York University. The 
young woman reported that she had proudly 
worn her Alderney orchid at her high school’s 
Junior Prom. 
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Park, c 
Brook Maurice Patrick 
King, Jr., won major 
award in 10th annus, 
spring art exhibition © 
Kresge’s New Jersey 


Gallery. 
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“ORCHIDS TO YOU— 
MAURICE PATRICK KING, Jr.’ 
Says The Alderney Calf: 


Walt Disney sketches mouses 
Audubon painted larks 
Christy paints war posters 
And King, he paints our parks 


from New Jersey's 
Own| Dairy) Co. 


PHONE: MArket 2-3000 











The Alderney Dairy Co., so long identified 
with Northern New Jersey life, operates ten 
large creameries, which are supplied by 800 
Alderney supervised dairy farms, six branch 
distributing plants, and a large pasteuriza- 
tion, bottling and ice cream plant in Newark. 
The huge Alderney electric sign and giant 
milk bottle stop the plant is one of Newark’s 
landmarks and is seen by thousands daily 
traveling by rail and road from New York 
City. 





LEAGUE VOLUME INCREASES 


Pres. Sexauer Reports Gains in Net 
Sales and Average Returns 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The Dairymen’s | ue 
Cooperative Association had net sales of 
$60,457,210 during the 
March 31, showing an increase of $4,/{8 


fiscal year ending 


889 over the previous year according a 
report by President Fred H. Sexauer pre- 
sented to 


members at the Association’s 


twenty-second annual meeting here June 19, 


The 30,246 participating members deliv- 
ered 2,436,442,984 pounds of milk, which was 
62,676,316 pounds more than was delivered 


to the Association the year before when the 
number of participating members was 631 
greater. 

Average return per member was $1,633.99 
—largest in the Association’s history—and 
$160.95 more than the year before. This, 
however, Mr. Sexauer said was not sufficient 
increase in farmers’ returns to offset rising 
production costs. He declared that the 
League would continue to stress its demands 
for higher milk prices. 

The League’s four distributing businesses 
in New York City did a wholesale business 
of approximately $10,000,000 last year, the 
report reveals, while its Poughkeepsie branch 
did a $2,000,000 business. Liberty, Rochester, 
\uburn, Troy and Jamestown operations 
each did over $250,000 of business and Utica 
and Middletown were above $100,000. 

The Association has 105 country plants, 13 
of them equipped for manufacturing various 
dairy products. To the Association’s own 
1,231,826,718 


pounds of milk, of which 667 968,100 pounds 


plants members _ delivered 
was sold in fluid form and the balance manu- 
factured into seventeen different by-products. 

The League uses a fleet of 43 trucks and 
trailers in addition to a number of rented 
trucks and 30 leased railway tank cars to 
transport its members’ milk to market. In 
addition to its own operations the League 
sold milk to 50 dealers in primary markets 
and to 477 in secondary, upstate markets. 
Sales in these up-state markets showed an 
eight percent gain. 

———0= Po 


CONDENSERY AT PEAK VOLUME 


Delta, Ohio 
broken by the local condensery of the Pet 
Milk Company, which has lately been. operat- 
ing on a twenty-four-hour day. Late advice 


Production records are being 


indicate that the volume of receipts at the 
plant have moved up to better than 325,000 
lbs. of milk per day as against the prev ous 
peak of 250,000 Ibs. The entire output is re- 
ported moving out on Army orders and on 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. purc!ias- 
es under the Lend-Lease Bill for shipment 
to England. 

\ctivities in the company’s can manuiact- 
ory have likewise been greatly stepped up to 
meet the expanding requirements of Pet Milk 
Company plants here, in Coldwater, Ohio 
and Hudson, Mich. r 
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Review Milk Controversy 


District of Columbia Shed Producers 
Demand for Higher Returns Meets 


Opposition from Many Quarters 


(By Review's Washington Representative ) 


ashington, D. C-—For the past six weeks 
there has been much discussion in regard to 
the milk situation in Washington. It con- 
cerns the Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the producers’ organiza- 
tion that supplies the Washington metro- 
politan area with most of its milk and cream, 
the Department of Agriculture, several con- 
sumers’ organizations, and Congress. 


spokesmen for the milk producers’ organ- 
ization asked for a raise in the price of milk 
to meet “the increased cost of production due 
to the drought, poor crops and higher wages. 
Opponents of the proposed increase argued 
that the present closed base quota system of 
the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers’ 
Association and the District of Columbia 
Health Department regulations constituted a 
monopoly which might well earn the careful 
attention of the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice. 


Mrs. Sarah Newman, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Consumers’ Milk Committee, declared 
that the instant an increase goes into effect 
the ability of at least one-third of the people 
of Washington to buy milk would be immedi- 
ately impaired. 


Schulte Plans Legislative Action 


Representative Schulte of Indiana plans to 
introduce a bill in Congress fixing the top 
retail price on milk in Washington at 12 
cents a quart. It is now 14, and the milk 
producers’ organization is asking for an in- 
crease to 15 cents a quart home-delivered. 
The Indiana congressman was a member of 
a subcommittee of the House District of Col- 
umbia Committee which two years ago in- 
estigated the milk situation in Washington. 
Then he declared that the Maryland-Virginia 
Milk Producers’ Association controlled the 


n supply of the Capital City and intro- 
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duced a bill that would have permitted milk 
producers outside of the so-called Wash- 
ington milkshed to ship milk and cream to 
the District of Columbia. Representative 
Schulte estimated that a cent-a-quart increase 
would cost milk consumers here $1,000,000 
a year. 

Leon Henderson, federal price fixer, was 
asked why the price of milk in Chicago had 
to come down when pasture time comes, yet 
when pasture time comes in the Washington 
milkshed a price increase is considered. 

“I have repeatedly 
of Washington,” continued Representative 
Schulte, “that as a member of the Committee 
of the District of Columbia I will make 
my business to do everything possible to 


pledged the people 


break down the vicious milk monopoly here 
and see that they get milk at a reasonable 
price comparable to that paid in other cities.” 


Producers Cite Rising Costs 


Secretary-Treasurer Bruce B. Derrick 
of the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers’ 
Association, stated that a serious shortage 
of pasture, hay and feed grain is being felt 
by producers supplying the Washington area, 
owing to a deficiency of rainfall of 8 inches 
since December. He said that a labor scarcity 
had resuited from farm laborers being offered 
higher wages defense industries, and the 
supply of farm labor is much less than the 
demand. As a result, producers now are 
forced to use 70 men where 100 were avail- 
able last year, and have had to pay an in- 
crease of about 12 per cent in wages. 


Producers also have been forced to add to 
their facilities to produce enough milk to 
meet the extra demand caused by the sharp 
rise in population in the Washington area. 
Farmers must increase their facilities hur- 
riedly at a tremendous outlay of money to 
meet increasing needs. They must do this, 
he stated, even though many of their dairy 
buildings are not yet paid for. Another result 
of the labor scarcity is that many producers 
have been forced to equip their farms with 
milking machines and, unless the labor short- 
age is lessened, they will be forced to pur- 


chase other labor-saving devices. 


— 





Representatives of several milk distributors 
in Washington asked for amendments to the 
marketing agreement affecting the handling 
of milk. They insisted that increased hand- 
ling costs made it equally essential that the 
distributors should have more money if the 
farmers were permitted to receive an incréase. 

A spokesman for the distributors stated 
that while it is true that the purchasing 
power of consumers has increased it is like- 
wise true that any increase in price to them 
in excess of one cent per quart is apt to re- 
sult in a reduction of consumption. The 
ability of handlers to absorb increased costs 
has reached its limit and the recent increase 
in the cost of labor and supplies can only 
be met, without growing bankruptcies, by 
an increase in price to consumers. This situ- 
ation has become so serious as to indicate 
that producers will not be fully paid for their 
milk by some 
afforded. 

Dealers Grant Wage Increases 

Several leading 
Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase, Embassy, 
Fairfax, Richfield, Wakefield, Lucerne, Alex- 
Hazel, Model 


Harvey and Thompsons, 


handlers unless relief is 


distributors, including 


Arlington 
Farms, Holbrook, 


andria, County, 
after months of negotiations and threatened 
strikes of their nearly 1,200 employes, have 
signed a new contract providing for an in- 
crease of from $2.50 to $4.00 per week for all 
members of the Milk and Dairy Employes’ 
Local 246,.A. F. of L. The new contract 
also provides a reduction of 2 hours a week 
for wholesale and retail drivers and 3 hours 
for special delivery drivers. 

The new contract guarantees a_ closed 
shop, seniority and general improvement in 
working conditions. For the next 60 days 
members of wholesale and retail departments 
shall receive time and a half for all time in 
excess of 54 hours a week if required to 
work by the employer, while female em 
ployes who have been receiving $16.00 per 
week for 40 hours’ work will receive $23.00 
per week for the same time. 

The Surplus Marketing Administrauon nas 
awarded a contract to Chestnut Farms-Chevy 
Chase Dairy for 5-cent milk to be given or 


sold at low cost to Washington needy 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 


Catalogs for Dairy Operators 


Camel Conveyor 

AMEL CARAVAN CONVEYoR for cans and 
cases incorporates hook and eye links 

that are made from drop forged, heat 
treated alloy steel. Improvements in forg- 
ing practices and advances in metallurgy, 
coupled with “Camel” hook and eye link 
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design have now made dren forged links 


both practical and economical. 

The new bulletin, illustrated above, is 
chock-full of pictures, concise description 
and specifications of the newest, streamlined, 
simple, sturdy and sanitary conveyor for 
any plant in the dairy industry. Operators 
who are considering any additions to or 
changes in present conveyor systems may 
obtain a copy of this new bulletin, G-396, by 
addressing the request direct to Cherry-Bur- 
rell Corporation, 427 W. Randolph St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Storage Tanks 
FAUDLER MILK STORAGE TANKS are high- 
lighted in Bulletin 806 just issued by 
The Pfaudler Co. of Rochester; N. Y. 


Many improvements in this type of construc- 


tion are described and illustrated. 


Emphasis is placed upon the ease with 
which inlet and observation fittings can be 
removed, disassembled and _ re-assembled. 
New “hook type” fittings, which require only 
the loosening of three wing nuts to remove 
the entire fitting from the tank are featured 
as important accessories. A new motor drive, 
much simpler than on any previous tank and 
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more sanitary, is shown as an additional 
improvement. 


3y designing a new agitator (removable 
through a simple detachable coupling and 
rotary seal) motor horse power require- 
ments have been materially reduced. A new 
door, made of stainless steel and equipped 
with a simple cross bar which can be quickly 
swung into position and tightened by a hand 
wheel, is an added improvement. 


Pfaudler builds these tanks in both glass 
lined and stainless steel construction, all 
with deep dished heads and large knuckle 
radius to withstand pressure requirements. 
A wide range of capacities is available. In 
cartoon style “Sales Sam Pfaudler” does the 
talking in this bulletin and in an effective 
manner points out the latest improvements 
of Pfaudler dairy equipment. Copies of this 
bulletin will be gladly sent upon request to 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Appointed 

r HE Marco Co. oF PHILADELPHIA, man- 
ufacturers of the Flow-Master line of 
Homogenizers announces the appoint- 
ment of George Barnhart as district sales 
manager for the middle-west territory. He 
is a graduate of Pennsylvania State College 
in dairy manufacturing. He has spent two 
years in plant operation with National 
Dairies and in addition to other commercial 
connections he has carried on research work 
with Dr. C. D. Dahle of Pennsylvania State 
College on pasteurization and homogeniza- 


tion of ice cream mix. 


3rd Dimension 

REATER ECONOMY AND increased adver- 

tising value is offered truck operators 

by the new 3rd dimension truck letter- 

ing according to the Northern Metal Prod- 

ucts Co. of Minneapolis. Cast from rust- 

proof aluminum alloy, these letters are dur- 

able and are said to outwear the average 
truck many times over, yet low in cost. 

The 3rd dimension effect gives trade 

names, trade marks and emblems greater 

attention value than ordinary painted letters. 





As an added feature, 3rd dimension letters 


for the rear of trucks are furnished with a 
reflector base that catches the beams of auto- 
mobile headlights and street lights and gives 
the effect of an illuminated letter. These 
letters can also be adapted to use on special 
displays, store fronts, and signs of every 
description. Manufactured by Northern Metal 
Products Co., 2836 Riverside Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Plastic 
PLASTIC MILK bottle cap for house- 
hold use has been designed by Colum- 
bus Plastic Products, Inc. The pl 
is made of tenite, a shatter-proof plastic, 
manufactured by the Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. The cap is molded in two sections. 
The upper, conical-shaped part, which fits 
tightly over the iop of the bottle, has an 
enclosed spout that distributes the milk in 
an even flow. The lower part is a small 
semicircular ring that clamps on the lip of 
the bottle. The sections are held toget 
by cement and locked by a steel wire spri 
A rubber gasket insures a tight fit. The 
tenite prevents milk from flowing over the 
bottle’s lip and will not chip. 


Tube Cleaners 


HE National Electric Manufacturers 
Co., 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y., have recently developed a portable 
self-contained tube cleaner and _ scrubber. 
The unit consists of a solution tank which 





is mounted on swivel ball bearing rubber 
casters. On top of this is mounted an en- 
closed double end shaft motor, which drives 
an automatic overload and underload com- 
pressor, and the other end for driving a 
rubber covered flexible tube cleaning shaft 
A special adaptor can be used for scrubbing 
pasteurizer tanks, vacuum pans, or food ket- 
tles. 


Sanitation 
HE SCHLUETER Dairy Suppty Co. 
Janesville, Wis., announces two new 
washing machines to cut labor costs on 
cleaning operations. 


One of these is designed especially 
washing power separator parts with mot 
driven brushes. These brushes are readi 
replaceable. A circulator pump draws tl 
water or solution from the tank and spra 
it on the brushes. Stainless steel spindles, 
self aligning bearings, 12 gauge steel, a 
welded construction with zinc lined interi 
feature in the construction. This machi: 
is mounted on large castors to be portab 
anywhere in the plant. . 


The Schlueter power driven sanitary pit 
washer and tank is new in its design, con- 
struction and operation. This machine f 
cleaning sanitary pipes and fittings i 


equipped with % horsepower vapor proof 
low speed motor. The tank is made of 1 
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gauge boiler plate steel, all welded construc- 


ti The interior of the tank, pipe racks, 
drain board and perforated removable drain 
tres are heavily coated with zinc to resist 
rt 


ill information with complete specifica- 
tiois may be had by requesting Bulletin No. 
A.\LR. from the Schlueter Dairy Supply 


( Janesville, Wis. 


Majonnier Catalog 
issued by Mo- 
i jonnier Bros. Co., of Chicago, will soon 


HE NEW CATALOG “E,” 


be ready for distribution. This concern 
! become outstanding during the past 
quarter of a century as an originating manu- 
facturer with notable engineering achieve- 
ments in advanced methods of processing in 


the dairy field. In this new catalog late im- 
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provements and innovations will be shown 
in its pages. The cover design here illus- 
trated is distinctive, and it is reported 
that the contents comprise well over 400 
pages and are conceived in unusually interest- 
ing form that differs materially from tradi- 
tional handling of catalog pages. Advance 
information indicates the catalog to be an 
up-to-the-minute compendium of modern 
knowledge in the dairy field, that may rank 
as an authoritative text book for the in- 
dustry. Concerns who are not now on the 
Mojonnier list are invited to write to tle 
company for a copy of this catalog. 
—_—_—_e—= > —____ 


RENEWS RADIO PROGRAM 


The Tillamook County Creamery Associa- 
tion of Portland, Ore., has renewed for an- 
other 26 weeks, as of July 4th, “Benny 
Walker’s Tillamook Kitchen,” program on 
the Pacific Basic Red Network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

The program is heard from 9:00 to 9:15 
a.n., Pacific Time, on Fridays, in behalf of 
Tillamook cheese. Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, 115 S. W. Fourth Avenue, Port- 
land, Ore., is the agency. 
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REVISE CHICAGO MILK ORDER 


Amendments to Federal Control Set-up 


Became Effective July 1st 


Chicago, Ill—The U. S. Department of 
\griculture has established an amended 
order regulating the handling of milk in the 
Chicago, Ill., marketing area, effective with 
July 1. The new order was issued by Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture Paul H. Appleby 
following approval by 99.9 percent of the 
dairy farmers producing for the Chicago 
market who voted in a recently conducted 


mail referendum. 


Principal modifications to be included in 
the amended order relate to the classification 
and pricing of milk. The amended order 
makes no change in the pricing of Class I, 
or fluid, milk, but increases from $1.63 per 
hundredweight to $1.75 the price of milk used 
in the Chicago low-cost milk program for 
needy families. The price of Class IV milk, 
primarily butter, continues to be based on a 
formula, but an addition of 314 cents is made 
to this formula price for each full % cent 
that the price of dry skimmilk for human 
consumption is above 62 cents per pound. 
A deduction of 3% cents is made for each 
full % cent that the dry skimmilk price is 


below 5 cents per pound 


Definitions relating to classes of milk are 
clarified by the amended order. Bulk milk 
disposed of to bakeries, soup companies, and 
candy manufacturing establishments is classi- 
fied in Class II], while all milk disposed of 
in hotels, restaurants, and other retail food 
establishments fall in Class I. 


Location adjustments to handlers are made 
more flexible by a change permitting hand- 
lers to receive the Class I location adjust- 
ment on 110 percent of Class I sales on 
proof of actual shipment of such an amount 
of milk to the marketing area. Location ad- 
justments were formerly allowed on 105 per- 
cent of Class I sales. In addition, handlers 
are permitted to receive location adjustments 
on Class II milk (mainly used for cream) 
actually shipped from a plant to the market- 
ing area. 


The following changes are made in the 
pricing of milk sold outside of the marketing 
area: (1) the price of Class I milk disposed 
of in markets beyond the 70-mile zone from 
Chicago is subject to a specific transportation 
allowance based upon the distance from the 
plant to the market instead of being based 
upon carload freight rates; (2) the ascer- 
tained Class I price, out-of-area sales, less 
transportation allowance, can not be lower 
than the Class I price f.o.b. the 70-mile zone 
minus 20 cents; and (3) provision is made 
for the Class I price f.o.b. the plant at which 
the milk is receved from producers to apply 
when it is not possible for the market ad- 
ministrator to ascertain a price or where 
milk is disposed of to a government institu- 


tion. 
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Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder 


by O. F. HunziKer 
5th Edition 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Buttermilk 
Dried Whole Milk 

Dried Buttermilk 

Malted Milk 


Price $6.50 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City 

Please send me one copy of ‘‘Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder,’’ by Otto F 
Hunziker I am sending herewith check for 
6.50. 


Name 


Address 












Its Specific Program 


(Continued from Page 145) 


per cent milk computed as follows: Cheese 
price—$.03 x 9.45, with suitable differentials 
for milk of higher or lower butterfat con- 
tent. The usual price differential for cheese 
produced in New York State is plus 1 cent 
a pound. 

2. The government to offer the following 
prices for evaporated milk (basic quotations 
at manufacturing plants in the North Central 
States, with suitable differentials for other 
delivery points) : $3.15 per case for milk de- 
livered in July, August, and September; 
$3.25 per case for milk delivered in October, 
November, and December; providing the 
factories pay net to producers not less per 
100 pounds for 3.5 per cent milk than the 
guaranteed prices per case less $1.15, with 
suitable differentials for milk of higher or 
lower butterfat content. 

3. The government to announce guaranteed 
uniform prices in the New York milk shed 
for the months of July to December, inclus- 
ive, not less than 45 cents per 100 pounds 
over the uniform prices announced for cor- 
responding months of 1940, These prices, on 
the basis of 3.5 per cent milk at the 201-210 
mile zone, would be as follows: July, $2.13; 
\ugust, $2.26; September, $2.37; October, 
$2.37; November, $2.62; December, $2.61. 

Wth moderate increases in Class I and 
Class II prices under the New York Milk 
Order, and prices for other classes reflecting 
the guaranteed returns for milk sold to con- 
denseries and cheese factories, little, if any, 
contribution would have to be made by the 
government to make good the guaranteed 
uniform prices suggested. Diversion allow- 
ances might well be suspended as to all milk 
utilized for products other than cheese and 
evaporated milk during the time these guar- 
anteed prices are in effect. 

4. The government to announce guaran- 
teed uniform prices in other regulated mar- 
kets where increased production would help 
directly or indirectly to supply the additional 
quantities of cheese and evaporated milk that 
are needed for Breat Britain. 


Thereupon the authors conclude as_fol- 


lows: 


“Such suggestions may now appear to 
many as radical and ill-advised. Further ex- 
tension of government price-fixing for dairy 
products is unwelcome to all who cherish 
democratic principles. However, the alterna- 
tive is either to default our obligation to 
supply the dairy products that Britain needs, 
wr to adopt other drastic measures, such as 
sales or processing taxes, in order to curtail 
our Own consumption of dairy products dur- 
ing the emergency. In addition to all that 
may be done to stimulate production, it prob- 
ably will be necessary to check consumption 
by higher retail prices for cream, icé cream, 
and butter particularly.” 


Unconventional and fraught with grave 
potential danger as they may appear at first 
glance, the proposals advanced by Dr. 
Spencer and Mr. KiinG should at once be 
made the subject of serious and searching 
consideration. This could well be accom- 
plished at a later conference between federal 
agriculture department officials and dairy 
industry representatives which may be the 
outgrowth of the July 10th Chicago sessions 
to consider all phases of the problem held 
under the auspices of the American Dairy 
Association 
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We do not believe that any means, in the 
present emergency, other than the natural 
effect of necessarily advancing prices would 
be proper or needed to retard domestic use 
of milk manufactures. Certainly, however, 
there is crying need for development at once 
of an effective program to implement the 
foodstuffs provisions of the Lend-Lease 
measure, to provide sufficiently for defense 
needs and still to afford an adequate degree 
of protection to domestic dairying and the 
normal consumers of its products. 


Interesting Ice Cream Survey 


N THE consumer survey made by the 

Milwaukee Journal in the city of Milwau- 

kee for the year 1940 covering consumer 
preferences in dairy products, of which cer- 
tain phases have previously been summar- 
ized in these columns, interesting informa- 
tion is divulged in regard to ice cream pur- 
chasing habits and trends. 


The study reveals that the number of 
family ice cream buyers in the area increased 
in 1940 over 1939, apparently attributable 
mainly to an increase in the population. The 
average consumption by families using brick 
ice cream was found to be the same for the 
years 1939 and 1940, namely, 4.5 pints per 
month. Users purchased the brick product 
on an average of 8.4 months during the year. 
Of the total number of families 77.8 per cent 
bought bricks in 1940 as compared with 78.2 
per cent in 1939, 


According to the survey private brands 
continued to advance in popularity, increas- 
ing from a favor ratio of 4.3 per cent in 
1939 to 7.1 per cent in 1940. In percentage 
the consumption of bulk ice cream continued 
to decline. In 1940 44.2 per cent of all Mil- 
waukee families bought bulk goods as com- 
pared to 44.8 per cent in 1939. As regards 
private brands, consumers showed a prefer- 
ence of 7.5 per cent as compared with 5.6 
reported in 1939. 


Judging from reports received from vari- 
ous sections of the country so far this year 
a change in respect to consumption trends 
may well be expected. Advices indicate that 
due to increased employment, generally im- 
proved industrial conditions and _ usually 
favorable weather, the per capita and per 
family use of ice cream is showing a sub- 
stantial increase. Many manufacturers are 
already reporting increases in their sales 
varying from 25 to 38 per cent. 


So far it is too early to estimate whether 
or not the trend toward preference for pri- 
vate brands is continuing. However, from 


practically every angle indications point 


strongly to a good ice cream year in 1941. 
A Valuable Booklet 


‘a3 ORE INCOME 
Famiies” is the title of a valu- 
able consumer educational booklet 

recently issued by the Milk Industry Founda- 


Mirk For Low 


tion. To the question, “How can the con- 
sumption of milk among low income non- 


relief families be increased?”, three answers 
are given with an analysis of each. Solution 
of the problem, says the booklet, lies in 
lower-priced milk; in adequate amounts of 
milk to be included in low-cost diets; or in 
more consumer education on the need for 
more milk in the diet. 


In regard to the lower price propositi 
it is pointed out that retail prices and prices 
to producers are regulated in many states 
and cities by state or federal-state control 
laws and marketing orders. Figures and 
charts from official sources clearly explain 
what becomes of the milk distributor’s dollar 
in various areas. Net profits from ope 
tions are shown to vary from a low of .87 
per cent to a high of 2.98 per cent. In ter: 
of cost of milk translated into minutes of 
consumer work, it is shown that there is 
superior operating efficiency in the American 
system of distribution as compared with that 


prevailing in foreign countries before the 
war started. 


In graphic manner it is demonstrated that 
in nutritive value milk is one of the lowest 
cost foods, and that in a diet for a family 
of four on a food budget of $7.00 per week 
more milk can and should be included. The 
booklet likewise emphasizes the fact that 
better diets can be attained with proper 
nutritional education, and that the best chan- 
nel for building greater milk use is intensi- 
fied effort along these lines among consum- 
ers. Statements from a number of reliable 
authorities are presented to substantiate this 
claim. 


All material and data effectively given in 
this compendium are worthy of close study 
by milk distributors and others who are de- 
sirous of increasing dairy sales by stimulat- 
ing per capita consumption. 

—__——_—-0 —_—_ 


JERSEY STRIKE OFF 
Newton, N. J.—Threat of a milk withold 
ing campaign among northeastern New Jer- 


sey dairymen was-deferred when the Sussex 
County Milk Producers’ Association decided 


here at a meeting July 8th that further d 
velopments would be awaited before callir 
a strike. 

The Association has been seeking a mit 
mum return of $3.31 per 100 Ibs. instead 
the present price range of $2.36(@3.00. 

—_———o——e —___ 


SEEK HIGHER MILK PRICE 


Harrisburg, Pa——Pennsylvania’s Milk Con- 
trol Commission has been asked by farm 
groups producing milk to add at least 20c 
a hundredweight to the price for milk sold to 
ice cream manufacturers, at a hearing het 
recently. : 

Present prices paid for milk for ice cream 
manufacture range from $1.47 to $1.94 per 
hundred pounds. Prices are established by 
the commission for various sections of th 
state. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Toronto Publicity Theme 


“Strength for the Americas” Basis of 
Campaign for the 1941 Dairy 


Industries Exposition 


around the theme 


Industries 


Built 
the Dairy 


“Strength in 
Strength for 
the Dairy Industries Supply 


Means 
the \mericas,” 


Assvciation’s advertising campaign for the 


1941 Dairy Industries Exposition will get 
under way in the July issues of the trade 
pre This year’s show will be held at 





Toronto, Canada, October 20th to 25th. 


Milk foods, the first advertisement points 
out, mean health, vitality and morale—the 
extra push that gets the job due in defense 
factory or training camp, in office or home. 
Now from abroad, it adds, comes a call for 
these foods. To be strong to meet these de 
must use the 
best and latest in supplies, machinery, 


mands, the dairy industries 
equip- 
them 


ment and methods, and use well, it 


asserts. It urges the trade to “examine and 
study the arms for your industrial strength 
at the Dairy Industries Exposition for the 
\mericas, 1941.” 


Dr. C. W. Larson, president of the Whit- 
ing Milk Co. and of Bushway-Whitirg Ice 
Cream Co., of Boston, former chief of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department 
chairman of the 
Dairy Industry Committee, says in the Asso- 
ciation Quarterly: “It is important that we 
manage our business as economically as pos- 


of Agriculture, and now 


sible, by conserving labor and improving our 
equipment and methods so as to keep pace 
with these swift-moving times. The progress 
made by the dairy industries is a record of 
the full application of science, ingenuity and 


energy to the processing and manufacture of 


dairy products. Our job now is to do even 


more, if possible, even with normal materials 
and supplies diverted to national defense. 


In a folder sent out to exhibitors and pros- 
pective exhibitors at the Exposition, DISA 
stresses the same theme of preparedness for 
what may come. 


“In War and Peace, Cows Go Right on 
Giving Milk,” is the title of the folder, which 
bears on its cover a dove, emblem of peace, 
carrying an olive branch. As a special rea- 
son for exhibiting in 1941 it declares 

“The most important part of your prep- 
arations for the future must, now as always, 
consists of keeping your customers and po- 
tential customers familiar with your organ- 
ization and its products.” 


Stress International Angle 


DISA is 


Exposition 


The Inter-American Bureau of 
advertising and 
among the twenty republics to the South. Its 
recent folders, just out, follow the 
“Strength for the 


publicizing the 


most 
\mericas,” through 


strength in the dairy industries, theme in 


Spanish and in Portuguese. 


The DISA pamphlets, in three languages, 


say: “The Dairy Industries Exposition to- 


gether with the conventions of the Interna 
Milk 


International Association of Ice Cream Man- 


tonal Association of Dealers and the 


ufacturers, will be the gathering place for 
thousands of milk dealers and dairy products 
8,500 attended in 


manufacturers Toronto 


twelve years ago—anxious to learn what in 
methods, equipment or supplies can best help 
them and their operations through the period 


of uncertainties which lies ahead.” 


Attendance at the Exposition combined 


with vacationing in Canada is being encour 





Canadian authorities. Wonderful 
fishing and hunting, unsurpassed highway 
systems, complete freedom from bridge tolls, 
amusement taxes, meal taxes and local sales 
taxes, and to friendly, understanding neigh- 


aged by 


bors, are indicated as special inducements. 


The premium on the American d ar at 
present is ten cents, which Canadians are 
required by law to give for United States 
funds up to $20 at a time. 

The director of Ontario’s travel bureau 
stated: “The more vacation visitors we have 
from your country the more American dol- 
lars we'll be able to apply to Canadian pur- 
chases of American materials for our war 
program. Your dollars all come back to you, 
with interest.” 


ee 
WHO SENT THE MILK? 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
ports the 


-According to recent re- 
Ministry of Supply and 
Ordinance found 48 tins of evaporated milk 
in each of 


English 
machine tools 
shipped from the United States by the Jones 
Machine Tool Co. 


three cases of 


Attached to each case was this typewritten 
slip: 


Machine Tool 
Works at Cincinnati send this box to em- 


“Employes of the Jones 


ployes where this machine is sent 


“The milk is intended for your children 
and has been sent without the knowledge of 
the purchasers of these tools or any agent 
same.” 


connected wifh 


Inquiry at the Jones company according 


to reports resulted in a firm denial of any 
knowledge regarding the canned milk in the 


shipment to London. 





Statistical Review 


of the New York Market for June, 1941 





CONCENTRATED MILKS 















N. Y¥. MILK PRICES 
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| RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2¢ for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5¢ a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


| 
All payments strictly in advance. 
| 














POSITION WANTED 


As MILK PLANT MANAGER. Twenty- 
two years of experience in all type of con- 
densed and evaporated milk. Presently em- 
ployed. Could leave on 30 days’ notice. Can 
build business and make friends. Salary $250 
per month starting. Box 215, care of this 
publication 6-M-2 


As MANAGER of Bottle Milk Plant. 
Accountant, with years of practical experi- 
ence in plant, office, and as assistant in general 
management of large diversified plant. Not 
afraid of responsibility or work. Considered 
reliable and honest. References. Prefer Middle 
West location. Box 221, care this publication. 

7-M 





HELP WANTED 
EXPERIENCED MAN to take charge 
of production in an old, reliable firm. Must 
know all about Cream Cheese, Cottage, 
Farmer's, Flake, Popcorn, Baker’s, etc., and 
be able to supervise men. State age, experi- 
ence and qualifications first letter. Box 224, 
care this publication. 7-M 








DAIRY FOR SALE 








Modern dairy, all latest equipment, hand- 
ling milk and ice cream. Located in Central 
Ohio. Box 223, care this publication. 7-M 





BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Wholesale milk and cream business hand- 
ling 40,000 Ibs. daily. Located in Chicago 
area and operating under Federal Marketing 
Order No. 41. Modern brick building and 
up-to-date equipment. Equipped to make 
cream and dry skimmilk or make casein. 
Short haul to Chicago. Has very good out- 
let for milk and cream for balance of year 
1941. This is a good paying business so do 
not answer this ad unless you have $20,000.00. 
Balance may be arranged on terms. Box 225, 
care this publication. 7-M 





WANTED TO BUY 








Two hundred (200) or more used milk 
cans. Center Milk Products Co., Middlebury 
Center, Pa. 





SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up, per day. Will accept a temporary ar- 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is 
preferred. Box 213, care of this publication. 

6-M-t.f. 


166 





FOR EXCHANGE 
Have 300 gross standard plug type quart 
milk bottles, plus some pints and halves; 
would like to exchange for Dacro type. Write 
Georgia Milk Producers’ Confederation, 661 
Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 7-M 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 

Used cheese vats in good condition; 2,000 
to 8,090 pound capacity. State condition and 
price. 30x 226, care this publication. 7-M 





BUILDS NEW ADDITION 


Ladysmith, Wis.—Ladysmith Milk Pro- 


1 
| 


ducers Co-operative is building a 1-story and 


basement brick and tile addition to its dairy 
products plant here, to cost $75,000 with 
equipment. 





Coming Events 


Sept. 14-20—EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 5—THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS AND ALLIED 
SHOWS, Waterloo, lowa. Secretary-manager, 
E. S. Estel. Waterloo. Iowa. 


Oct. %7-9—MINNESOTA CREAMERY OPER- 
ATORS’ AND MANAGERS’ ASSN. Annual Con- 
vention, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, C. E. Bergquist, 1022 New York Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Oct. 11-18—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Oct. 14-17—AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSN., Atlantic City, N. J. Annual Conference. 
Address, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Oct. 20-25—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Automotive Bldg., Toronto, Can. Executive Sec- 
retary, Robert Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Oct. 21-22—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSN. Annual Convention, Thief River Falls, 
Minn. Secretary, C. M. Pesek, Crookston, Minn. 


Oct. 20-22—INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF ICE 
CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Can. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert C. Hibben, Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 23-25—INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF MILK 
DEALERS, Annual Convention, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Can. Executive Secretary, R. E. 
Little, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 5-6—NORTHWEST CREAMERY OWNERS’ 
ASSN. Annual Convention, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Secretary, A. D. Sibbald, 300 Dakota Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Nov. 5-7—MICHIGAN DAIRY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ CONFERENCE, Michigan State College, 
Fast Lansing, Mich. P. 8S. Lucas, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Nov. 12-12—N. Y. STATE MILK DEALERS 
ASSN., Fall Convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Binghampton, N. Y. Secretary, J. R. Fox, 7 
Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Jan. 19-21—OHIO DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN. An- 
nual Convention, Toledo, Ohio. Secretary, Jack 
Nisbet, 5 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 








MAin 4-5880 


EMPIRE 


Used Boiler Supply Co. 


BUYS USED 
STEAM 
SELLS BOILERS 


ALL STYLES — ALL TYPES 
HIGH and LOW PRESSURE 
Inquiries Welcomed From All States 


| 64 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CONTINUE LOW-COST MILK 


All Federal Programs Are Extended 
During the 1942 Fiscal Year 


Washington, D. C.—Continuation through 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, of exist- 
ing programs under which approximately 
500,000 needy persons have been receiving 


their daily milk supply at low cost has heen 
announced by the U. S. Department of 
culture. The programs are in effect the 
Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Washington, 
D. C., New York City, N. Y., New Orleans, 
La., and St. Louis, *Mo., milk mark ting 


areas, and supplement operations under fed- 
eral orders regulating the handling of milk 
in these markets. 

Under the programs, milk is made avyail- 
able for distribution or sale to eligible needy 
families at a price averaging around 5 its 
per quart. The programs are made possible 


through a provision for a special producer 
price in the federal order for each of the 
marketing areas, and through a federal in- 
demnity payment to handlers whose bids for 
supplying the milk are accepted. 

In addition, the Department has in opera- 
tion similar programs under which milk is 
made available to school children at a penny 
a half pint bottle. At the close of the current 
school year daily supplies of milk were 
available under the school milk program to 
approximately 800,000 children in the cities 
of New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Lowell-Lawrence, Mass., Omaha, Neb., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Ogden, Utah. 

snininasaieacniaaaiitaaalc 


TRADE COMMISSION ACTS 





Washington, D. C.—Cornelius J. King, 
trading as King’s Goat Milk Laboratories, 
1848 Hone Ave., New York, and engaged 
in the manufacture of various products com- 
posed either entirely or in part of goat's 
milk, has entered into a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease certain 
representations in the sale of his products 

The respondent agrees to cease represent- 
ing or using representations the effect of 
which tends to convey the belief, among 
other things: that goat’s milk contains far 
more or, in fact, any more of Vitamins A, 
B, C, D and G than does cow’s milk; that 
goat’s milk is more suitable in infant and 
child feeding than cow’s milk, or is the best 
substitute for human milk in such feeding; 
and that the fat globules in goat’s milk are 
in more perfect emulsion than in any other 
milks, or that they are usually digested in 
twenty minutes. 

The respondent further agrees to discon- 
tinue representing or using representations 
the effect of which tends to convey the im- 
pression that goat’s milk is an ideal food for 
most cases of colitis, afthritis, anemia, nerv- 
ousness, loss of weight, rundown condition, 
and other ailments, and that its use in the 
treatment of stomach or intestinal ulcers will 
obviate the necessity of surgical operations 
in ulcer cases generally. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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